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I. 

Tiik  world  wjiicli  100  youi’s  n^o  heard  the  eminciati<tn  of  tlie 
politieal  j)rinei})le  since  known  as  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  a 
very  different  world  from  that  of  to-day,  ])articularly  that 
part  which  has  recently  celebrated  with  fit  ting  honors  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  fiiNt  centenary  of  its  a])plication  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  that  vastly  smaller  world,  Alexander  I,  the  autocrat  of  all 
the  Kussias,  was  just  com])leting  that  sowing  whose  sinister  harvest  is 
still  being  reaped  by  his  descendents.  In  Spain,  Fernando  VII  had 
already  c(»nsummated  the  loss  of  the  S])anish  colonies  in  America 
and  was  laying  the  foundation  for  the  ('arlist  Wai’s,  while  in  Portugal 
John  VI,  after  the  lo.ss  of  Brazil,  faced  a  country  divided  into  the 
opposing  camps  of  absolutism  and  liberalism.  On  the  narrow  throne 
of  Prussia  sat  Frederick  William  III  in  the  shadow  of  the  Holy 
•Vlliance.  In  England,  Cleorge  l\'  was  ruefully  counting  the  cost  of 
the  Xapolconic  Wars,  while  in  Latin  America  San  Martin  and  Bolivar 
were  completing  the  monumental  work  of  liberation  to  which  they 
were  dedicated — the  victories  of  fliinin  and  Ayacucho  lying  just 
beyond  the  horizon. 

Few'  things  can  be  mentioned  which  in  the  space  of  100  years  do  not 
undergo  some  change,  but  the  Monroe  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  uj)on  which  it  rests  depends,  is  still  the  same.  While 
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opinions  nni}’^  differ  us  to  its  interpretation  and  application,  it  remains 
unassailably  tliat  ])rinciple,  that  doctrine  Avliich,  “without  tlie.  firing 
of  a  sliot  hits  saved  tlie  Latin  American  nations  from  foreign  invasion 
for  a  liundred  years.  .  .  .  And  that  is  its  abundant  justification 

to  the  mind  ami  the  conscience  of  the  worhl,  to-day.” 

Of  the  many  celebrations  of  the  Monroe  centenary  which  took 
jilace  beyond  the  borders  of  the  I'nited  States,  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  was  the  special  session  of  the  Brazilian  Society  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  in  Kio  de  daneiro,  Sunday,  December  2,  1923.  And  of 
the  several  brilliant  orations  there  delivered  by  Brazilian  jurists  of 
national  and  inteniational  rejiute,  that  by  Ilis  Excellencj'  Dr.  Felix 
Pacheco,  Minister  of  F oreign  Relations,  stands  out  in  high  relief  not 
only  because  of  the  unusual  elocpience  and  the  exalted  position  of 
the  speaker,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  speaking  for  the  Gov'ernment 
and  the  people  of  Brazil,  but  because  of  its  clear  and  unmistakable 
call  to  continental  solidarity  and  the  spirit  of  friendly  good  will 
toward  the  United  States  by  which  it  is  permeated. 

The  English  version  of  Doctor  Pacheco’s  address,  which  should  be 
read  by  every  American  citizen,  is  reproduced  here  in  full: 

Gentlemen: 

I  was  very  pleased  indeed  to  receive  from  my  esteemed  friend. 
Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio,  the  eminent  successor  of  Dr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Brazilian  Society  of  International  Law,  an 
invitation  to  attend  this  commemoration  of  the  fii^st  centenary  of 
the  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  Monroe. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  anyone  to  trace  in  detail  the  evolution 
of  the  doctrine  bearing  the  name  of  the  immortal  President  in  order 
to  measure  the  consideraible  proportions  which  it  has  assumed  in 
the  (h'stinies  of  tlu'se  new  Americain  democracies.  All  the  different 
views  and  opinions  on  its  interpretation  and  application  during 
the  pjist  10  long  decadi's  have  never  diminished  its  immense  political 
significance  nor  its  enormous  diplomatic  transcendency.  There 
exists  to-day  a  whole  library — thousands  and  thousands  of  volumes — 
of  eulogy  and  adverse  criticism.  International  law  specialists  in 
the  three  Americas  and  also  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  statesmen 
and  publicists  of  all  countries,  have  been  dissecting  minutely  one 
by  one  all  the  international  incidents  in  which  this  much-discussed 
principle  has  figured  during  the  century  just  completed.  Many 
have  lauded  and  praised  it,  just  as  many  others  have  deprecated 
and  fought  against  it.  National  opinion  regarding  it  in  the  various 
Republics  of  this  continent  luis  never  been  a  solid  one,  as  it  has 
everj'M-here,  to  a  certain  extent,  always  oscillated  slightly  between 
a  warm  and  complete  aflirmation  of  its  benefits  and  a  passionate 
and  systematic  denial  of  its  advantages. 
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Times  clxange;  events  follow  each  other;  and  the  very  ascendant 
movement  of  civilization  in  the  course  of  ages  can  not  fail  to  create 
around  those  great  nuclear  thoughts  of  the  political  existence  of 
nations  that  inevitable  conglomeration  of  commentaries  which, 
like  the  spreading  divergencies  of  culture,  are  contradictorily  set 
against  each  other  to  define  a  sufliciently  clear  course,  so  that  they 
may  be  understood,  accepted,  and  adopted  bj’  all.  1  tlo  not  know 
if  that  understanding,  if  that  acceptance,  and  if  that  adoption,  so  far 
as  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  particular  is  concerned,  has  already 
reached  the  desired  unanimity  to  which  1  refer.  This,  naturally, 
you  must  have  seen  from  the  authoritative  historical  explanations 
given  on  this  great  day. 

For  my  part  1  am  content  to  state  that  the  enormous  mass  of 
criticism,  both  in  the  apologetic  and  in  the  negative  sense,  accumu¬ 
lated  during  these  last  hundred  years  must  prove  at  least  one  thing, 
namely,  the  perennial  vitality  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
memorable  message  of  December  2,  1823. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  idea  could  not  survive  so  long  a  period 
of  time  if  at  the  bottom  of  it  there  was  not  in  fact,  as  there  unques¬ 
tionably’  is,  a  simple  truth,  a  truth  which  constantly  plays  a  part  in 
.Vmerican  destiny’,  for  which  it  previously  marked  out  a  course  of 
agreement  intended  to  be,  as  it  already  is,  the  main  reason  for  the 
prx'stige  and  force  of  progress  of  these  young  nations  so  full  of  life, 
ideals,  and  wealth,  and  which,  above  all,  are  lovers  of  peace,  which 
they  devotedly  and  unreservedly’  tiy  to  serve. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  error  of  international  lawyers  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  famous  doctrine  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  give  preference 
to  the  doctrine  itself  instead  of  considering  in  the  first  place  that 
continental  destiny^  to  which  I  have  alluded  and  for  the  defense  of 
which  that  notable  platform  sprang  spontaneously  into  being,  thus 
constituting  for  that  very  reason  the  truest  and  most  vigorous 
expression  of  the  union  of  this  promising  section  of  the  world. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  little  faith  in  solidarities  which  are 
not  spontaneous.  They  generally  are  wanting  in  those  unbreakable 
ties  which  really  unite  true  sister  nations  of  the  same  affinities. 
I  do  not  deny’  that  they  may  sometimes  establish  a  good  under¬ 
standing  among  nations  of  different  groups,  but  they  are  always 
subject  to  the  transitory  or  the  occasional  conveniences  they  serve 
and  can  never  accomplish  the  miracle  of  expressing  that  complete 
cohesion  only  possible  among  countries  of  a  common  origin  whose 
advance  is  invariably  directed  by  the  same  hopes  and  convictions. 

Without  intending  to  do  so,  1  am  depicting  for  you  the  manifest 
singleness  of  the  political  composition  of  America.  It  is  a  case 
without  parallel  in  the  life  of  the  universe.  Here  in  truth  we  have 
a  family  of  nations  of  striking  physiognomic  similarity  and  with  a 
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perfect  identity  of  interests.  Our  countries  were  l)orn  all  at  once, 
so  to  speak,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  same  high  and  generous 
principles.  It  does  not  matter  if  some  have  progressed  more 
than  others;  disparity  in  growth  does  not  in  any  way  break  the 
harmonious  rhythm  of  the  entire  group. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  may  he  accepted  as  being,  and  as  in  reality 
it  is,  the  outward  concrete  form  of  that  intimate  vitality  of  America 
expressed  in  a  weighty  statement  which  gallantly  and  gloriously  is 
braving  the  tumult  of  time  and  the  endless  procession  of  events.  All 
subtleties  of  interpretation  become  wortldess  before  the  subsisting 
capital  fact  of  the  political  union  of  the  thought  of  this  continent, 
which  defines  an  international  ethical  line  which,  neither  isolating 
nor  withdrawing  us  from  the  other  nations  of  the  globe,  fully  pro¬ 
tects  and  defends  us  where,  between  the  two  immense  oceans,  our 
extensive  and  rich  lands  are  situated. 

The  future  which  awaits  these  fortunate  lands  is  a  future  of  peace, 
of  liberty,  and  of  work.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  regardless  of  what 
may  be  said  or  should  be  said  or  can  be  said  against  it,  has  firmly 
guaranteed  that  future;  and  that  is  an  entirely  suflicient  reason  why 
this  commemoration  should  rightly  be  considered  as  a  truly  Ameri¬ 
can  festival.  In  the  successive  episodes  of  international  life  in  which 
it  has  played  a  prominent  part,  it  has  efficaciously  served  its  purpose 
and  objectives;  nor  could  the  United  vStates  have  continued  to 
proudly  bear  the  great  banner  unfurled  in  1823  if  in  the  course 
of  time  it  had  not  known  how  to  adapt  this  doctrine  to  differing 
circumstances  as  these  arose. 

The  spectacle  to-day  appeal's  to  be  somewhat  different  in  its  more 
recent  general  outlines.  In  fact,  it  no  longer  solely  implies  that  the 
influence  and  force  of  one  covers  by  motu  proprio  the  ancient  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  others;  it  implies  also  the  conscious  collaboration  of 
those  others,  as  c.xpounded  by  lloosevelt  in  his  beautiful  presidential 
messages,  spontaneously  exalting  the  responsibilities  of  him  who  100 
years  ago  had  the  courageous  initiative  to  launch  to  the  four  winds 
that  well-merited  proclamation,  which  from  that  time  onward 
definitely  consolidated  us  with  the  political  life  of  the  world  as 
orgjuiized  States  resolved  not  to  permit  a  return  to  the  colonial 
status. 

During  the  past  100  years  many  events  have  occurred  favoring  a 
multiplicity  of  interpretations  of  that  fruitful  principle.  It  is  not 
my  task  to  mention  those  interpretations.  But  it  is  my  duty,  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  my  country,  to  aflirm  once  again  on 
behalf  of  Brazil  our  recognition  and,  with  that  recognition,  our  close 
solidarity  w’ith  the  United  States  in  the  maintenance  of  that  policy, 
in  which  the  idea  of  that  mutual  assistance  and  reciprocal  protection 
which  all  American  nations  owe  each  to  the  other  is  included.  That 
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solidarity,  however,  has  never  excluded  the  greatest  independence 
of  thought  on  our  part.  Of  that  we  were  always  very  jealous,  as  we 
proved  at  the  outset  by  having  the  chancery  of  the  first  empire  propose 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  in  order  to  give  jui  even  greater 
solidity  to  Monroe’s  declaration.  lJut  we  have  never  wished  that 
autonomy  of  ours  to  become  an  impertinence,  hearing  in  mind  always 
that  the  initiative  came  from  another,  and  that  even  to-day  in  the 
country  of  origin  this  declaration  is  regarded  and  accepted  as  the 
most  characteristic  fruit  of  domestic  wisdom  from  the  nation’s 
political  culture,  and  as  the  most  practical  result  of  the  foresight  and 
clearness  of  thought  of  its  great  statesmen  and  leadei-s. 

It  is  often  statetl  that  the  authoi's  <d  such  an  initiative  should  by 
natural  right  be  its  m(>st  authoritative  and  adecjuate  interpreters. 
They  should  also  unquestionably  be  its  most  efficient  interpreters, 
in  view  of  the  colossal  force  at  their  disposition.  Let  us  here  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  known  them  to  employ  that  force 
e.xcept  when  compelled  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  territorial 
integrity  (d  America,  or  in  the  interest  of  a  more  democratic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  countries  needing  temporary  assistance  because  of 
the  unsafe  conditions  and  ruinous  disorder  into  which,  with  evident 
danger  to  their  own  independence,  the  ambitions  and  disputes  of 
international  politics  or,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  one  or  two  other  States, 
the  relative  hw^k  of  culture  of  the  inhabitants  luul  precipitated  them. 
Tlie  recent  declaration  of  the  distinguished  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his 
exhaustive  and  brilliant  speech  at  Minneapolis,  that  no  one  is  more 
anxious  or  more  ready  than  the  United  States  to  see  the  countries 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  restoretl  to  the  fullness  of  their 
liberty  and  prepared  to  live  a  life  worthy  <)f  autonoimms  nations, 
was  naturally  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure  throughout  all 
.Vmerica. 

Brazilian  tratlition  is  entirely  one  of  firm  support  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  ideal  of  which  Monroe  was  the  first  vigorous  exponent, 
confirming  and  lunplyifxing  the  luminous  indications  of  George 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address.  Brazil  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
.Vmerican  nations  to  applaud  that  doctrine.  The  wide  variety  of 
formulas,  changes,  and  alterations  in  the  interpretation  of  that 
doctrine  has  never  worried  us.  Sincerely  and  voluntarily  we  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  essence  of  the  thought  expressed  in  the  declaration  of 
the  principles  of  the  immortal  President,  and  we  shall  always  continue 
to  cooperate  earnestly  so  that  the  concept  of  that  solidarity  among 
the  American  countries  may  be  extended  as  much  as  possible.  In 
this  direction,  I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means,  namely,  to  support  resolutely  the  work  of  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  (’onferences  by  making  effective  in  practice  the  treaties, 
res(dutions,  and  conventions  discussed  and  voted  in  those  great 
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periodical  assemblies  in  ■which  ■w'e  are  accustomed  to  meet  to  exchange 
ideas  and  suggestions. 

What  ■would  be  the  value  of  those  conferences  without  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  direct  approval  of  their  work  by  the  various  Govermnents 
therein  represented  ?  The  number  of  conferences  that  have  occurred 
subsequent  to  Blaine’s  simunons  is  five,  and  one  jnay  reasonably  ask 
what  solid  fruits  they  have  produced. 

There  is  in  Washington  to-day,  under  the  efiicient  direction  of  our 
eminent  friend,  Professor  L.  S.  Kowe,  an  admirable  institution, 
installed  in  the  palace  donated  by  the  worthy  millionaire,  Andrew 
Garnegie.  But  what  is  the  real  usefulness  and  what  is  the  actual 
service  of  that  splendid  bureaucratic  equipment  if  what  has  been  voted 
in  the  Conferences  that  have  taken  place  continues  to  be  an  empty 
formality?  I  speak  to  lawyers,  who  well  understand  their  important 
function  in  coordinating  and  fixing  political  culture  in  general,  in  so 
far  as  that  culture  mav  represent  a  step  forw'ard  in  the  friendly 
relations  existing  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
dwell  a  little  on  this  point. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  greater  absurdity  nor  a  more  evident 
or  tangible  error  than  to  proclaim  with  the  full  force  of  our  lungs  the 
value  of  conferences  before  and  during  their  celebration  and,  unme- 
diately'  after  the  closing  session,  entirely  forget  all  that  was  decided 
and  approved  therein.  To  provide  with  effort  and  care  and 
inunediatelv  after>vards  to  forget  with  coldness  and  indifference  is,  in 
the  end,  to  achieve  nothing  at  all.  The  work  is  simply  wasted,  and 
the  idea  of  these  Conferences  in  which  so  many  brilliant  debates  have 
taken  place  and  where  so  many'  choice  intellects  have  sown  in 
masterly'  fashion  good  seed  for  the  happiness  of  America,  is  com¬ 
pletely'  dejnoralized.  We  must  with  resolution  and  energy'  prevent 
this.  It  is  to  the  increased  decormn  of  our  own  Govermnents  to 
attempt  to  stop  this  gradual  disintegration  and  ruin  of  the  beautiful 
edifice  reared  by  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union.  It  is  not  seemly  that 
nations  who  pride  themselves  on  their  participation  in  an  assembly, 
should  accept  its  program,  appear  at  the  sessions,  discuss  the  various 
matters,  take  part  in  the  decisions  and  votes,  and  sign  the  minutes 
and  subsequent  docmnents,  only  to  promptly'  and  inexplicably  turn 
their  backs  afterw'ards  on  all  that,  and  to  continue  wandering  in  the 
platonism  of  doctrinary'  polemics  until  such  time  as  another  con¬ 
ference  provides  the  opportunity  to  repeat  the  sterility'  of  that  same 
futile  and  useless  labor. 

I  am  not  a  bureaucrat,  nor  a  legal  specialist,  nor  even  an  inter¬ 
national  law  expert.  1  am  only  an  old-time  journalist  and  parlia¬ 
mentarian  called  upon  to  direct  the  Foreign  Office  and,  so,  I  can 
frankly  express  my  understanding  of  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  this  respect  by  stating  that  I  should  feel  that  I  was  not  doing  my 
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duty  iind  was  forgetting  my  fundamental  task  if  I  ditl  not  adequately 
prepare  the  diplomatic  ground  for  a  complete  victory  and  a  definite 
inculcation  of  the  principles  which  you  gentlemen  minutely  analyze 
in  your  learned  lucuhrations  and  which  you  defend  in  beautiful  and 
splendid  tomes.  C'hanceries  will  he  of  no  value  unless  they  sub¬ 
ordinate  their  procedure  to  that  ennobling  idea  of  the  construction 
of  the  new  world  of  peace  for  which  humanity  so  deeply  yearns. 
The  volumes  and  volmnes  which  may  he  written  shall,  in  the  end,  he 
unprofitable  in  the  face  of  govenunental  stagnation  and  inertia, 
obstinately  deaf  to  the  clamor  of  those  who  are  specialists  in  the 
subject. 

International  law  institutes  and  societies,  the  number  of  which  is 
increasing  all  over  the  world  and  which,  to-day,  exist  in  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  capitals,  should  vigorously  endeavor  to  see  that  adeijuate  advan¬ 
tage  is  taken  of  the  theoretical  lessons  they  disseminate,  and  with 
their  logic  persuade  parliaments  to  adopt  the  resolutions  agreed 
upon  at  the  Conferences  which  may  have  taken  place.  In  this  sense 
I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  very  earnest  and  sincere  appeal  to  the 
presidents  of  these  societies  of  high  culture,  to  Mr.  James  Browni 
Scott,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Kodrigo  Octavio,  and  all  others  who  assume 
the  noble  task  of  leaders  in  that  intricate  and  diflicult  field  where  the 
nations,  in  the  persons  of  their  supermen,  unite  to  work  in  favor  of 
the  yearnings  of  humanity  for  justice  and  peace. 

And  to  make  this  remark  more  specific  on  this  glorious  day  of  the 
centenary  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  I  will  refer  directly  to  the  recent 
labors  of  the  Santiago  Conference,  the  most  important  of  all  which 
have  yet  been  held.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  valuable  resolutions 
there  discussed,  voted,  and  signed,  among  which  is  conspicuous  the 
so-called  Gt)ndra  Convention  or  Treaty  to  Avoid  and  Prevent  Armed 
Conflicts,  should  follow  their  regular  course  until  the  required 
exchiuige  of  ratifications  is  accomplished  -ratifications  which  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  full  enforcement  of  these  transcendent 
diplomatic  acts,  oflicially  approved  by  the  American  family  in  the 
greatest  of  its  assemblies,  where  the  respective  delegates  presented 
themselves  invested  with  full  powers,  thereby  indicating  that  they 
were  not  merely  simple  debaters  sent  for  theoretical  and  bookish 
discussions,  but  accredited  diplomats  in  the  full  discharge  of  a  high 
political  international  mission. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  already  fulfilled  its  duty  in  having 
sent  the  respective  documents  to  Congress  for  the  final  approval  of 
the  legislative  body,  and  it  is  reported  that  Chile  and  other  nations 
are  about  to  do  likewise.  We  all  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
enlarge  that  beneficial  stream,  thus  lending  her  effective  prestige  to 
the  Pan  American  idea  of  wliich  she  has  always  been  the  most  valu¬ 
able  and  devoted  supporter.  The  responsibilities  of  the  great  Nation 
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in  tins  regard  arc  even  greater  than  (*ur  own.  It  was  she  who 
ereated  Monroeism,  and  she  would  not  he  faithful  to  herself  if  she 
failed  to  take  steps  to  the  end  that  Pan  Americanism  may  not  ])crish. 

'riie  governing  hoard  of  the  Tnion  continues  under  the  presidency, 
no  longer  ex  oflieio  as  formerly  but  hy  election,  of  the  eminent  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  ('harles  Evans  Hughes,  the  great  central  figure  of  . 
diplomacy  in  this  continent,  and  his  Excellency,  not  wishing  our 
e»)operation  to  he  unproductive,  naturally  desires  that  we  should  not 
enter  the  next  conference  at  Ilahana  without  having  first  carried  out 
the  matters  considered  and  voted  at  Santiago.  I  am  sure  in  this 
connection,  ami  say  it  with  frankness,  that,  contrary  to  what  happens 
with  the  Monroe  doctrine,  there  will  he  m>  place  there  either  for 
reservations  or  for  the  allegation  of  exclusive  rights  «tf  interpretation 
and  i>f  execution.  In  this  respect  the  duty  of  all  American  nations 
is  entirely  on  the  same  plane;  otherwise  we  might  as  well  end  the 
American  international  conferences  and  c<tnfess  flatly  their  total 
lack  of  practical  usefulness. 

I  repeat,  that  I  speak  as  a  statesman  who  feels  (uunpelled  to  ade¬ 
quately  prepare  the  diplomatic  ground  for  the  solution  of  the  juridical 
problems  capable  of  bringing  about  a  marked  and  »>pportune 
improvement  in  the  organized  international  life  of  this  continent. 
That  fundamental  obligation  I  tlo  not  for  a  moment  neglect.  All  of 
us  who  are  members  of  the  Government  should  have  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  facts;  we  should  remove  all  obstacles  and  smooth 
the  road  toward  the  trium))h  of  those  generous  ideas  which  the 
mastem  and  specialists  in  the  different  and  delicate  (piestions  conceived 
ami  proposed  for  our  examination  and  attention. 

The  peaceful  objects  which  unite  us,  found  in  the  Fifth  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  ('onference  concrete  formulas  to  which  they  a<ljusted  themscdvc's 
in  the  most  complete  and  exact  manner,  d'he  treaty  to  avoid  and 
prevent  conflicts,  initiated  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Manoel  Gondra  juuI 
elaborated  with  the  help  of  other  notable  membei-s  of  the  Conference, 
solved  in  the  most  practical  way  possible  to  imagine  the  vexed 
(|uestion  of  armaments,  on  which  so  much  ink  has  uselessly  flowed  in 
South  America,  where  the  timorous  are  always  tliscovering  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  danger,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  any  war  between  these 
nations  would  be  so  monstrous  a  crime  that  such  an  idea  could  never 
enter  anyone’s  head,  and  ignoring,  completely  ignoring,  the  material 
impossibility,  practically,  of  friction  between  sister  countries  who  are 
concerned  only  with  their  peaceful  aggrandizement  and  who  are 
constantly  emphasizing  their  neighborly  and  friendly  relations. 

What  is  the  use  of  our  negotiating  with  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  or 
more  countries  of  our  great  continental  group  a  nonaggression  agree¬ 
ment  if  such  an  agreement  has  already  been  made  and  signed  by  all 
the  American  nations,  and  needs  at  present  only  tin*  approval  of  the 
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respective  congresses  and  ratification  by  their  Governments?  Why 
do  we  not,  all  of  us,  hasten  that  approval  and  ratification,  thus 
luaioring  the  peaceful  culture  of  America  and  thus  in  advance  sweep 
from  this  continent  the  bugbear  of  war?  What  account  shall  we 
give  of  ourselves  a  few  years  hence  in  Ilabana,  when  we  meet  for  our 
sixth  collective  consulta^on,  if  we  have  not  previously  kept  the 
promise  we  ma<le  when  ^ve  affixed  our  signatures  to  the  minutes  in 
Santiago  ?  Monroeism,  itself,  would  greatly  lose  in  prestige  if  at  the 
Cuban  capital  we  should  thus  show  our  lack  of  capacity  to  accomplish 
what  we  agreed  to  do  and  decided  to  do  at  the  (^hilean  metropolis. 

I  want  to  make  you  realize  our  aptitude  toward  progress  along 
these  lines  by  taking  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  that  in  1925,  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Fifth  ('onference,  a  commission 
of  international  jurists  will  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  resume  the 
work,  so  long  interrupted,  of  the  codification  of  international  law. 
What  will  be  the  value  of  that  meeting  if  we  do  not  show  beforehand 
our  sincere  love  of  peace  by  approving  the  Gondra  (’onvention, 
which  was  voted  and  signed  at  Santiago  ?  Why  attempt  to  codify 
international  law  if  we  do  not  complete  in  time  the  work  that  has  been 
started,  and  if  we  do  not  in  advance  eliminate  the  danger  of  war, 
the  enemy  of  all  law  and  a  perpetual  source  of  uneasiness  ? 

I  am  neither  an  unbeliever  nor  a  pessimist.  1  have  a  deep  faith  in 
the  pacific  <lestiny  of  America  and  in  the  irresistible  expansion  of  the 
liberal  culture  of  this  c(»ntinent.  But  I  am  not  satisfied,  nor  do  1 
believe  any  one  should  be  satisfied,  with  a  pacifism  of  mere  words 
and  intentions.  I  desire  and  love  pacifism,  but  a  pacifism  that  no  one 
can  easily  transgress,  a  pacifism  protected  and  assured  by  fixed  precepts 
and  by  combined  and  established  rules  which  all  must  in  justice 
strictly  obey.  Oidy  on  that  ground  will  the  juridical  constructions 
which  you  may  plan  and  undertake  become  stable  and  durable. 
Whatever  may  be  attempted  or  done  on  any  other  ground  will  be 
building  on  sand,  the  dry  bones  of  law  of  no  practical  use  or  service 
in  international  life.  1  do  not  wish  the  masters  of  an  arduous  science, 
a  science  so  complex  in  its  relation  to  the  political  life  of  the  peoples 
collectively  considered,  to  continue  to  work  in  vain  or  to  be  disquieted 
and  uncertain  as  to  the  security  of  the  constructions  they  achieve. 

What  made  the  prophetic  vision  of  George  Washington  so  complete 
was  the  large  moral  basis  which  even  to  this  day  we  perceive  in  his 
luminous  conception  of  American  duty.  And,  likewise,  what  enabled 
the  Monroe  doctrine  to  survive  100  years  has  been  the  inner  energy 
which  animates  it,  that  perfect  understanding  of  the  destiny  of  the 
continent,  that  healthy  and  vigorous  idealism,  the  sole  legitimate 
support  of  the  countries  really  worthy  of  that  name. 

Pan  Americanism  will  fail  if  there  is  no  attempt  to  clothe  with 
healthy  flesh  the  vast  and  solid  skeleton  which  indeed  has  reached  an 
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imposing  size  but  which  still  awaits  the  “fiat”  of  law  in  order  that  it 
may  not  crumble  and  disappear,  as  so  many  other  conceptions  which 
lacked  the  symbols  of  health  and  the  touch  of  beauty.  Those  symbols 
of  health  and  that  touch  of  beauty  must  alwaj's  be  the  work  of  our 
international  jurists,  who  in  the  fruitful  silence  of  their  cabinets 
calmly  prepare  the  certain  advent  of  the  new  Jerusalem  of  to-morrow. 

The  outstanding  task  of  the  chanceries  is  to  clear  the  wdld  land  in 
readiness  to  plant  that  good  seed,  and  to  establish  the  best  possible 
relations  among  all  peoples  so  as  to  permit  in  a  day  not  far  distant  that 
rich  flowering  so  ardently  desired  by  all  the  higher  interests  of 
universal  peace. 

I  suppose  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  exalted  and  historical  part 
taken  by  President  Monroe  could  not  better  be  summarized.  Let  us 
honor,  therefore,  and  bless  his  memory,  and  let  us  continue  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  of  union  and  solidarity  among  the  three  Americas, 
thus  giving  body,  life,  and  soul  to  the  peace  aspirations  by  which  we 
are  animated,  in  order  that  great  juridic  spirits  may  in  the  end 
achieve  here  what  has  been  generously  planned  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  in  the  sense  of  the  complete  extinction  of  the  abominable 
crime  of  war. 

II. 

Among  the  numerous  celebrations  of  the  Monroe  (Vntenary  in  the 
Tnited  States  the  most  significant  was  that  held  in  Philadelphia  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Political  anti  Social  Sciences  on  the 
.  evenings  of  November  30  and  December  1,  at  which  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
the  President,  w'ho  is  also  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Tnion,  presided.  In  presenting  the  notable  audience  at  the  first- 
named  session  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I'nited  States,  the 
distinguished  speaker  of  the  evening.  Dr.  Kow'e,  said  in  part: 

“The  great  public  pronouncement  whose  centenary  we  are  to-night 
celebrating  marked  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  of  Pan  American  service 
of  which  we  as  citizens  may  well  be  proud.  The  century  which  has 
elapsed  finds  us  facing  international  problems  far  vaster  in  extent 
and  demanding  the  same  breadth  of  view  and  farseeing  statemanship 
which  characterized  the  leaders  of  1823. 

“The  celebration  of  this  evening  and  that  of  to-morrow  evening 
were  arranged  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  obligations  of  the 
present  and  the  immediate  future  rather  than  to  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  the  services  of  the  past.  It  is  therefore  most  fitting  that  we 
should  have  invited  on  this  occasion  as  our  guest  of  honor  the  states¬ 
man  responsible  for  the  direction  of  American  foreign  policy,  he  who 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  to  an  extent  almost 
unparalleled  in  our  history.” 
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At  tlio  second  session  the  speakers  were,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
distinguished  members  of  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  corps, 
whose  addresses  are  reproduced  herewith  in  full  and  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  delivered: 

I  1.  Address  of  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  Minister  of  Uruguay  to  the 

I  United  States. 

I  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Academy,  L.\dies  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen:  When  I  was  on  the  battle  fields  of  France— not  as  a  war¬ 
rior,  I  am  not  a  hero,  but  merely  as  a  tourist  after  the  armistice — I 
noticed  here  and  there  some  bombs  still  charged  with  dynamite. 

If  asked  by  somebody  to  handle  one  of  those  dangerous  engines,  my 
fright  would  not  have  been  greater  than  when  you  told  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to  speak  on  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  in  this  English  of  mine,  before  a  learned  society  of  wise 
men  and  distinguished  women.  I  am  not  suggesting,  nor  denying, 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  dangerous  and  pow'erful  engine  which 
would  fulminate  any  outsider,  man  or  people,  who  dares  to  touch  it, 
but  in  an}’  event  I  am  not  an  outsider,  being  a  citizen  of  one  of  the 
.\merican  Continents. 

I  am  here  prompted  by  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because 
it  was  delightful  to  meet  you  in  this  splendid  and,  in  the  Greek  sense, 
aristocratic  city  of  Philadelphia  to  which  I  render  my  homage.  I 

I  believe  that  Iier  magnificent  life  of  to-day  is  worthy  of  her  glorious 
past  and  of  the  memorable  part  she  took  in  the  epic  of  American 
independence. 

Secondly,  because  the  chairman  informed  me  that  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  formal  address  was  expected.  With  such  understanding 
;  and  in  a  merely  personal  capacity,  I  am  on  tliis  platform. 

'i  If  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  national  policy  of  the  United  States,  if 
I  its  interpretation  and  definition  belong  solely  to  the  United  States, 

I  I  am  speaking  of  facts,  of  present  facts,  not  of  ideals,  what  commen¬ 
tary  can  be  expected  or  uttered  by  a  citizen  of  another  American 

i  Republic,  in  my  position,  other  than  to  express  what  have  been  to 
his  own  country  the  results  of  the  existence  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
throughout  a  century  ? 

In  South  ^Vmerica — my  ilistinguished  colleagues  will  refer  to  the 
1  northern  continent — in  vSouth  America  are  living  10  independent 
nations,  each  one  with  her  characteristic  personality  and  national 
i  aims,  .\lthough  they  have  similar  history  and  common  aspirations 

Iand  warm  friendship  among  themselves,  they  live  separated  in  space, 
in  ways  of  thinking,  and  perhaps  in  political  development.  I  am 
not,  therefore,  entitled  to  speak  for  all,  but  only  on  behalf  of  my  own 
country,  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 
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In  tlie  Republic  of  Uruguay  tJie  Monroe  doctrine  lias  done  no 
harm  diu’ing  100  years,  and  this  is,  indeed,  a  long  enough  period  of 
time  safely  to  test  any  human  institution. 

We  fought  our  independence  against  the  Spaniards,  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  tlie  Brazilians,  the  Argentinians.  A  century  has  transformed 
the  old  antagonism  into  warm  friendship,  and  even  brotherhood, 
but  we  can  not  refrain  from  a  high  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  has  helped  us  in  avoiding  po.ssible  new  struggles 
against  non-American  powers.  We  well  remember  that  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  our  people,  wlio  had  not  yet  gained 
their  independence,  were  compelled  to  fight  and  defeat  powerful 
armed  expeditions  sent  by  Great  Britain,  supported  by  her  seemingly 
invincilile  navy.  At  that  time  the  Monroe  iloctrine  had  not  lieen 
enunciated  by  y<»ur  famous  President.  After  the  doctrine  was 
enacted  no  European  power  attempted  to  settle  in  our  territory,  and 
if  the  British  came  again  to  our  shores  it  was  no  more  aiming  at 
domination  but  to  cooperate  in  high  works  of  civilization,  in  financial 
institutions,  and  economic  enterprises.  They  were  welcomed  in 
that  capacity  as  are  and  shall  be,  very  warmly,  our  great  friends, 
the  Americans. 

What  bloody  struggles  would  have  been  imposed  on  us  if  the  Mon¬ 
roe  doctrine  had  not  existed  i  Nobody  knows.  To  reconstruct  an 
hypothetical  past,  which  might  have  been  and  was  not,  would 
require  the  insight  of  a  Webster  or  the  imagination  of  our  poet  Zorrilla 
de  San  Martin,  but  it  is  beyond  my  capacity  and  I  prefer  to  glance 
at  the  future.  If  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  in  future  times  what  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  in  relation  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  a 
safeguard,  a  shield  against  non-American  aggression,  long  live  the 
Monroe  doctrine. 

I  said  a  shield.  Allow  me  to  put  it  in  a  less  dramatic  tone.  A 
big  fellow  w'anting  his  security  and,  by  the  way,  the  security  of  others, 
takes  or  frames  a  policy  of  insurance  not  only  for  his  palace  but 
also  for  the  entire  block  in  which  he  lives  among  others.  The  better 
for  his  neighbors,  they  will  be  immune  from  incendiarism  in  certain 
cases  as  well  as  from  theft  and  burglary.  The  Monroe  doctrine  has 
been  that.  With  it  we  have  had  in  some  respect  w'hat  the  proud 
and  glorious  people  of  France  wanted  after  the  war  security  against 
aggression  through  the  probable  cooperation  of  friendly  America. 

The  friendship  toward  America  in  Uruguay  has  always  been  very 
warm,  and  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  our  policy  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Serrato  and  Foreign  Minister  Doctor 
Manini.  This  friendship  has  been  strengthened  in  the  last  20  years 
by  the  visits  of  your  prominent  statesmen.  I  shall  refer  to  them 
because  they  were  the  occasions  of  very  interesting  remarks  on  the 
Monroe  doctrine  in  connection  with  certain  highly'  progressive 
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Republics  of  South  America.  The  former  Secretaries  of  State  Mr. 
lioot  and  Mr.  Colby  went  to  Uruguay  on  missions  of  good  will  and 
fraternity  and  by  their  actions  and  words  increased  the  admiration 
for  the  people  and  ideals  of  the  United  States  of  America.  My 
country  was  also  visited  bj'  a  delegation  headed  by  Mr.  William 
McAdoo,  whose  prominent  personality  in  America  gives  great  weight 
to  the  declaration  made  by  him  that  the  United  States  has  con¬ 
sistently  and  unceasingly  manifested  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics  and  that  this  found  its  first  expression 
in  the  Monroe  doctrine,  enunciated,  Mr.  McAdoo  said,  by  one  of  our 
great  Presidents  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  but 
for  the  preservation  of  the  struggling  Republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  the  days  of  their  infancy. 

Also,  10  yours  ago,  in  1913,  Uruguay  was  visited  b}'  another  and 
most  illustrious  American  statesman,  who  was  born  a  master  leader, 
one  who,  like  the  hero  of  Schiller’s  poem,  was  destined  from  birth  to 
the  helm  of  command.  In  welcoming  him,  Mr.  Batlle,  then  President 
of  Uruguay,  said  these  notable  words:  “  We  greet  him  as  the  champion 
of  every  just  cause  that  has  called  for  his  support;  the  staunch 
partisan  of  international  justice  and  of  peace  with  honor,  and  of 
force  and  character  placed  at  the  service  of  the  public  welfare;  the 
defender  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  of 
America.”  Then  your  great  man  arose  and  expounded  to  the 
Uruguayan  people  his  generous  conception  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  on  that  occasion  Theodore  Roosevelt 
faithfully  interpreted  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

“I  am  pleased,”  he  said,  “with  the  interpretation  placed  by  the 
President  of  Uruguay  on  my  position  as  an  upholder  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  doctrine  of  one-sided  advantage;  it  is  to  be 
invoked  only  in  the  interest  of  our  commonwealth  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sjihere.  It  should  be  invoked  by  all  our  nations  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
self-respect  and  on  a  footing  of  comjdete  equality  of  both  right  and 
obligation.  I  congratulate,  ”  he  added,  “  the  countries  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  that  I  have  visited  that  their  progress  is  such  in  justice,  political 
stability,  and  material  prosperity  as  to  make  them  also  the  sponsors 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  so  that  as  regards  them  all  that  the  United 
States  has  to  do  is  to  stand  ready  as  one  of  the  great  brotherhood 
of  American  nations  to  join  with  them  in  upholding  the  Monroe 
doctrine.” 

So  spoke  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  an  unhappy  fate  decided  that 
that  message  of  high  statesmanship  and  cooperation  be  his  farew'ell 
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address  to  the  South  American  Repuhlics.  No  loftier  words  have 

I  ever  been  uttered  by  any  American  statesman,  and  the  day  will  come 
when  that  message  may  be  engraved  in  the  stone  of  a  Roosevelt 
i  memorial.  His  principles  are  still  alive,  and  his  torch  is  to-day  in  the 
j  hands  of  your  Secretary  of  State,  the  lion.  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

I  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  address  has  given  a  most  admirable  explanation  of 
I  the  Monroe  doctrine,  emjdiatically  proclaiming  that  it  does  not 

!  attempt  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Latin  American  States,  and 

i  magnificently  asserting  that  you  have  no  policy  of  aggression;  that 
t  vou  do  not  support  aggression  by  others;  that  you  are  opposed  to 
1  aggression  by  any  one  of  the  Latin  American  Repuhlics  upon  any 
other.  This  reveals  high  vision  and  statesmanship.  Mr.  Hughes 
'  has  also  stated  very  pointedly  that  as  the  doctrine  is  obviously  not 
exclusive,  much  time  has  been  wasted  in  the  emleavor  t()  find  in  it 
H  either  justification  or  the  lack  of  it  for  every  governmental  declara- 
n  tion  or  action  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  other  American 
Repuhlics.  Therefore  when  we  appraise  the  true  Monroe  doctrine,  as 
explaiiK'd  by  Mr.  Hughes,  we  are  not  either  commending  or  con¬ 
demning  all  the  actions  or  policies  of  the  Imited  States  toward  the 
Repuhlics  of  South  America,  ('entral  America,  or  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

I  Each  case  should  he  judged  on  its  merits  or  demerits,  hut  that  is  your 
business,  not  the  business  of  a  man  in  my  jiosition.  It  would  he 
j.  presumptuous  on  my  jiart  to  attenijit  to  present  so  vast  a  subject  in 
!  so  short  a  time,  and  also  somewhat  dangerous  for  a  diplomat,  as  j'ou 
will  see. 

A  frivolous  jirince,  afterwards  famous  as  a  remarkable  king,  was 
I  once  chatting  with  his  diplomatic  friends  and  as  one  of  them  indulged 
■  in  excessive  freedom  of  expression,  the  prince  suddenly  rang  the  hell 
and  said  to  the  usher,  “This  gentleman  wants  his  carriage,”  and  the 
gentlemen  went  out. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  desire  to  go  out  and  do  not  wish  that  some  one 
call  my  carriage  or  my  steamer.  1  am  for  the  present  too  pleased  in 
this  very  interesting  America.  I  believe  in  liberty,  hut,  as  defined  by 
a  very  clever  man,  “Liberty  is  the  power  to  discipline  yourself  in 
||  order  not  to  he  disciplined  by  others.”  This  is  a  good  maxim  for 
individuals  as  well  as  for  nations. 

I  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  transgress  my  liberty  when  expressing  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  great  words  that  you  heard  last  night  be 
tomorrow  a  reality  as  the  Hughes  doctrine;  and  that  we  soon  will 
see  the  dawn  of  the  whole  of  America  concerted  for  the  defense  of  her 

(common  interests  and  ready  to  coo|)erate  with  hhirope  in  the 
never-endeil  work  of  attaining  an  ever  higher  plane  of  civilization  and 
justice. 
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2.  Address  of  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama  to 
THE  I'nited  States. 

Mr.  ('iiairman,  Members  of  the  Academy,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  I  consider  it  a  "rent  privilof'c  to  liave  l)oen  asked  to  deliver  an 
address  in  sucli  a  learned  institution  as  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  is  an  honor  for  which  I  feel  {greatly 
indebted  to  your  distinmiishcd  president.  Dr.  I^co  S.  Rowe,  and  an 
invitation  wliich  1  liavc  ftladly  acceptc<l  as  afl'ordin<;  me  an  opportunity 
to  devote  some  thou<;ht  to  a  most  favorite  and  interestinj;  subject.  I 
realize,  however,  that  the  famous  declaration  made  by  the  fifth 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  of  the  2d  of  December, 
1S23,  is  a  most  perilous  theme  for  a  public  address  nowadays.  So 
much  has  been  said,  so  much  has  been  written  about  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  especially  in  the  last  three  decades,  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  deal  with  it  in  tlie  e.xpectation  of  settin"  forth  new  facts 
or  statements  that  have  not  already  been  made.  The  historical 
investijration  seems  to  he  e.xhausted  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  facts 
leading  to  the  issuance  of  the  celebrated  declaration  and  its  practical 
consequence  during  the  century  completed  to-day.  The  student  of 
history  and  diplomacy  can  depend  upon  a  veritable  wealth  of  bibli¬ 
ography,  supported  by  oflicial  d(»cuments,  where  all  the  facts  arc 
e.xposed.  And  while  the  speculative  matter  seems  al.so  to  he  nearly 
exhausted,  it  is  possible,  nevertheless,  to  make  remarks  that  draw 
their  interest  precisely  from  tlie  great  amount  of  contradictory 
opinion  ollicial  and  otherwise — that  has  been  propounded. 

Indeed,  the  existence  of  this  great  amount  of  conflicting  views 
calls  for  a  continued  effort  to  analyze  and  study  the  causes  and 
effects  that  have  a  hearing  on  the  original  proposition  with  which 
James  Monroe  unfolded  before  the  world  the  most  transcendent 
phase  of  the  .Vmerican  foreign  policy. 

It  is  high  time  to  undertake  a  complete  review  of  the  whole  field 
covered  by  antecedents  ami  consequences,  by  correspondence,  con¬ 
siderations,  and  propositions  concerning  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  an 
endeavor  to  fix  its  meaning,  to  determine  its  scope,  to  point  out,  on 
the  basis  of  precedent,  its  most  probable  manner  and  criterion  of 
application,  and  above  all  to  establish  the  ideological  differences 
between  the  conception  of  the  doctrine  itself  and  such  conceptions  as 
Ran  Americanism,  im|)crialism,  hegemony,  nonintervention  and 
interference,  dollar  diplomacy,  and  other  kindred  questions  that  are 
often  confused  with  the  declaration  of  President  Monroe  or  considered 
as  its  fatal  and  necessary  conseijuence.  This  is  especially  desirable 
from  the  Latin-American  point  of  view,  as  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
the  apprehension  and  misunderstanding  existing  among  the  peoples 
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south  of  the  Uio  (Irande  in  respect  to  tlie  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  clue  to  a  misconception  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  its 
relations  to  such  foreign  policy.  And  1  do  not  think  the  task  is 
impossible,  because  the  Monroe  doctrine  presents  such  a  clarity  of 
expression  and  has  been  maintained  and  applied  with  such  consistency 
that  its  essence,  its  meaning,  and  its  scope  will  strike  an  ordinary 
intelligence  when  the  subjt‘ct  is  properly  studied. 

1  remember  a  conversation  I  had  some  time  ago  with  a  citizen  of 
one  of  the  southern  Republics  whom  I  do  not  need  to  mention.  The 
subject  of  the  celebration  of  this  centennial  came  up,  and  he  said: 
“My  country  does  not  recognize  the  Monroe  doctrine.”  Somewhat 
surprised  at  this  reference  to  nonrecognition  of  something  that  has 
never  called  for  recognition,  I  ventured  to  ask:  “  What  is  your  view  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine?”  “Well,”  he  replied,  “it  is  the  Monroe 
doctrine  which  allows  the  United  States  to  meddle  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  our  countries.” 

I  would  not  say  that  this  represents  at  all  the  best  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  opinion  of  Latin  America,  but,  judging  by  the  condition  of  the 
person  who  uttered  the  assertion,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  popular  feeling  about  this  (luestion.  “America  for  the 
Americans”  is  understood  to  mean  “America  for  the  Americans 
*  *  *  of  the  north.” 

It  is  a  fairly  general  belief  in  C’entral  and  South  America  that  all 
those  events  that  have  caused  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United  , 
Statt‘s,  of  its  naval  and  military  strength  at  the  expense  of  the  terri-  c 
torial  sovereignty  of  other  nations — Kuropean  as  well  as  American—  1 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  is  most  com¬ 
mon  to  hear  or  to  read  that  the  pronouncement  made  100  years  ago 
is  responsible  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  for  the  Mexican  War,  and 
for  the  territorial  c^'ssions  agreed  upon  as  a  consequence  thereof. 

It  is  pointeil  out  as  the  cause  of  the  t'layton-Bulwer  treaty,  which 
others  have  precisely  branded  as  a  violation  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  1823,  and  to  the  same  trend  of  mind  the  doctrine  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  Alaska  purchase,  the  recognition  of  Cuban  belliger¬ 
ency,  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippines,  the  Platt  amendment,  the  treaty  of  1903  with 
Panama,  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  annexation  of  | 
Hawaii,  the  acquisition  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  and  the  intervention  | 
in  Nicaragua,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Haiti.  I 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whatever  is  wrong  or  right  in  connec-  I 
tion  with  these  events,  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  responsible  for  it  * 
and,  indeed,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  All  of  the  above-mentioned 
facts  could  have  taken  place  in  the  absence  of  the  message  of  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1823.  All  of  those  acts  are  coincident  with  or  caused  by  the  i 
natural  process  of  grow'th  of  the  Nation  which  had  its  nucleus  in 
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the  thirteen  colonies  of  New  England.  Once  the  independence  of  the 
Uniteil  States  was  consolidated,  the  population  increased  in  numbei’s 
and  grew  richer  and  richer  by  constant  toil  and  enei’gy  amidst  the 
blessings  of  peace.  With  the  increase  of  the  population  came 
the  necessity  of  more  territory  and  the  expansion  to  the  west  and 
to  the  south.  In  turn  this  territorial  expansion  created  more  and 
more  wealth,  more  and  more  intellectual  development,  more  and  more 
influence,  more  and  more  naval  and  military  strength,  until  to-day 
the  Nation  is  in  the  tirst  rank  as  a  power,  is  the  creditor  of  the  world, 
and  to  a  great  extent  an  arbiter  of  its  destinies. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  am  here 
expressing  approbation  or  disapproval  of  the  American  foreign  poli¬ 
cies  during  the  last  hundred  yeai's.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
examination  of  this  (luestion  right  now,  ami,  furthermore,  1  do  not 
wish  to  be.  My  point  is  that  the  acts  I  am  referring  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  dictum  of  Monroe.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  territorial 
expansion  of  the  United  States  began  years  before  the  presidency  of 
Monroe.  It  had  its  inception  in  the  peaceful  and  foresighted  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  from  France  in  1803  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Floridas  from  Spain  in  1819.  The  subsequent 
accessions  to  the  Union  were  the  result  of  facts  and  circumstances 
entirely  extraneous  to  the  pronouncement  of  1823,  as  careful  perusal 
of  their  history  will  sullice  to  show. 

It  happens  that  the  people  of  Latin  America  do  not  feel,  of  course, 
very  much  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  have  a  fairly  deep  knowledge  of  it  is  very 
limited.  On  the  contrary,  every  Latin  feels  greatly  interested  in 
learning  something  about  the  Monroe  doctrine,  of  which  they  hear 
so  frequently.  The  result  is  that  with  an  inadequate  basis  of  United 
States  history  there  is  divulged  a  great  deal  of  literature  about  the 
Monroe  doctrine  and  American  continental  policy;  and  ideological 
confusion  on  one  side  and  an  attitude  that  oftentimes  is  openly  biased 
on  the  other  side  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  misdirected 
prejudice,  apprehension,  and  hatred.  The  peoples  of  Latin  America, 
especially  those  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  have 
undoubtedly  very  serious  and  delicate  problems  to  confront  in  their 
international  intercourse  with  the  United  States.  The  discussion 
and  solution  of  those  problems  may  lead  sometimes  to  popular  dis¬ 
content  and  mistrust  toward  the  great  Kepublic  of  the  north.  But 
1  maintain  that  it  is  wrong  to  put  the  blame  for  the  unsatisfactory 
solution  of  an  inter-American  question  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
for  it  certainly  was  not  intended  to  foster  aggression  or  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  an  American  foreign  policy,  but  the 
American  foreign  policy  is  not  all  Monroe  doctrine. 
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Two  ofTicial  utterances  made  in  connection  witli  tlie  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  have  created  a  great  deal  of  resentment  and  disquietude  in 
Latin  America.  One  is  the  statement  made  by  Secretary  Olney  in 
1895,  that  “The  United  States  is  practically  sovereign  in  this  con¬ 
tinent  and  tliat  its  liat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines 
its  interposition.”  This  declaration  was  unfortunate  and  lias  been 
contradicted  by  numerous  expressions  of  friendship  and  consideration 
by  American  statesmen,  such  as  Wilson,  Root,  Harding,  and  more 
recently  your  illustrious  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hughes. 

The  other  one  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1905  in  connection  with  the  protocol  entered  into  with  Santo 
Domingo  and  providing  for  an  intervention  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  that 
Republic  in  an  endeavor  to  straighten  out  its  financial  difficulties, 
thereby  eliminating  a  cause  of  conflict  with  European  creditors,  lead¬ 
ing  eventually  to  armed  European  action.  This  subject  of  American 
intervention  in  the  Caribbean  States  is,  indeed,  very  interesting,  but 
rather  delicate  and  vast  for  me  to  dwell  upon  on  this  occasion.  I 
will,  however,  say  this  much,  the  problem  is  one  for  which  a  solution 
may  be  found  within  our  own  countries,  as  intimated  by  an  eminent 
Cuban  writer  when  he  said;  “Against  foreign  interference  let  us 
oppose  domestic  virtue.” 

The  Latin  American  miiul  is  disturbed  by  what  is  considered  to 
be  a  disparity  of  criterion  in  the  application  and  actual  enforcement 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  frequent  references  are  heard  of  instances 
of  aggression  of  American  nations  by  European  powers,  such  as  the 
blockade  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nicaragua,  by  the  British  in  1842 
and  1844;  the  blockade  by  the  same  power  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1845; 
of  the  whole  coast  of  Salvador,  with  the  seizure  of  the  port  of  La 
Union,  in  1851;  and  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  and  Callao  by 
Spanish  wtU’  vessels  in  1866.  These,  as  we  all  know,  were  cases 
where  actual  acquisition  of  territory  was,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  United  States,  expressly  disclaimed  by  the  attacking  powers. 
An  enumeration  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  been 
put  to  the  test  and  asserted  or  enforced  would  take  me  beyond  the 
time  limit  of  my  address.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the 
assertion  and  application  of  the  doctrine  have  been  remarkably  con¬ 
sistent  and  that  its  enforcement  in  the  three  most  sensational  cases — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Mexican  crisis  of  1867  and  the  two  Venezuelan 
episodes  of  1895  and  1902 — the  United  States  showed  a  love  of  justice 
and  a  courageous  decision  to  fight  for  its  avowed  principle  that  are 
to  be  admired  forever  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages 
of  their  history. 

It  is  futile  to  say  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  an  egotistical 
expression,  aiming,  as  it  did,  at  the  protection  of  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States.  All  human  actions  are  egotistical — individual 
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I  as  well  as  national — but  an  action  is  coinmenilable  or  hateful  in  pro¬ 

portion  to  the  amount  of  gootl  or  evil  it  may  produce  to  others.  The 
fact  is  that  the  pronouncement  of  1823,  besides  satisfying  a  vital 
necessity  of  national  defense,  has  redountled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  by  defending  them  from  these  possibilities 
that  endangered  their  independent  life. 

I  Under  the  ascendency  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  we  have  seen 

I  European  ambitions  barred  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  during  a 
centiu'y  that  has  witnessed  the  colossal  development  of  Emopean 
colonial  policies  in  every  other  corner  of  the  earth — in  Asia,  with  its 
I  swarming  population  of  hundreds  of  millions;  in  Africa,  w’here  only 
one  sovereign  nation  has  survived  the  storm  of  imperialism.  We 
have  seen  the  democratic  system  of  government  established  in  all  the 
countries  of  our  continent  wdiere  three  empires  had  found  an  exist¬ 
ence  in  days  gone  by;  we  have  seen  the  cause  of  peace  promoted  and 
the  progress  of  inter-^Vmerican  trade  increase  to  an  astonishing  vol- 
lune;  and,  above  all,  w'e  have  beheld  the  birth  and  expansion  of  Pan 
.Vmericanism,  this  feeling  of  continental  solidarity,  this  common 
pride  in  our  institutions,  this  common  confidence  in  our  future,  this 

I  indomitable  will  that  the  land  discovered  by  Columbus  shall  be  the 
abode  of  a  better  humanity  of  the  future,  able  to  pursue  its  own  hap¬ 
piness  amidst  the  blessings  of  peace  and  democracy,  free  from 
jealousy,  prejudice,  and  greed,  and  ever  inspired  in  those  ideals 

',j  of  justice  and  fraternity  through  which  the  reign  of  international 

happiness  can  be  made  permanent  upon  the  earth. 

3.  Address  of  Dr.  Salvador  Cordova,  Minister  of  Honduras 
TO  THE  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Academy,  Ladies  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  :  In  proportion  as  the  powder  of  Spain  declined.  Great  Britain 
enriched  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  upon  whose  dominion 
I  the  sun  never  set.  The  Bay  Islands  (Islas  de  la  Bahia),  an  important 

P  archipelago  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  a  short  distance  from  the  coast 

of  Honduras,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  were  occupied  by  the  British  on 
several  distinct  occasions  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
‘  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  being  returned  to  Spain 
1  upon  the  termination  of  the  series  of  wars  between  Honduras  and 
i  Great  Britain. 

^  On  September  15,  1821,  the  Provinces  which  formed  the  captain- 
;  generalcy  of  Guatemala — to-day  comprising  the  territory  covered  by 
the  Republics  of  Central  America — proclaimed  their  independence 
from  Spain.  By  reason  of  this  historical  fact,  all  the  Spanish  pos- 
I  sessions  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  passed  to  the  dominion  of  Honduras, 
I  which  then  formed  part  of  the  Central  American  Federation,  and  as 
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soon  as  this  federation  was  definitely  dissolved  in  1840,  they  remained 
an  integral  part  of  Honduras  as  a  sovereign  Republic. 

In  1841  Great  Rritain  again  occupied  the  Bay  Islands.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Honduras  protested,  hut  then,  as  now,  the  protest  of  the 
weak  was  not  heedetl.  Eighteen  years  had  passed  since  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  still  the  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
in  their  aspirations  towaril  territorial  aggrandizement,  appeared  to 
he  ignorant  of  that  tloctrine;  and  it  was  then  that  the  statesmen  of 
this  country  proposed  making  effective  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine 
promulgated  by  the  great  President  whose  name  it  bears,  and  from 
their  action  there  came  into  being  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  signed 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  April  19,  1850,  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Article  1  of  the  Glayton-Bulwer  treaty  stipulates  that  “neither  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  nor  that  of  Great  Britain  shall 
occupy,  fortify,  colonize,  assume,  or  exercise  dominion  over  any  part 
of  Central  America.”  In  spite  of  the  signing  of  the  said  treaty,  the 
governor  of  the  English  colony  of  Belize  on  Jul}'  17,  1852,  issued  a 
proclamation  announcing  the  establishment,  in  the  name  of  the 
British  Crown,  of  the  colony  of  the  Bay  Islands  (Islas  de  la  Bahia). 
The  brigantine  Persa,  of  the  British  Navy,  took  possession  of  the  said 
islands.  This  violation  of  established  right  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  peojile  of  the  United  States,  which  had  its  reflex  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  where  on  December  30,  1852,  General  Cass 
submitted  a  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  that 
exalted  bodj^  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Senate  all  the  infonnation  in  his  possession  with  respect  to 
the  said  violation.  A  committee  named  by  the  Senate  submitted  its 
report  on  the  3d  of  the  following  January,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  the  Bay  Islands,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras.  This  report  was 
approved  by  the  Senate.  At  the  same  time.  President  Pierce  in  his 
inaugural  address,  on  March  4  of  the  previous  year,  had  reaffirmed  in 
the  most  explicit  terms  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

As  Great  Britain’s  attempts  at  territorial  expansion  in  Central 
America  had  not  ceased,  it  became  necessary  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  country,  the  treaty  known 
as  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty,  signed  on  October  17,  1856.  In  this 
treaty  it  is  again  stipulated  that  the  Bay  Islands  belong  to  the 
Republic  of  Honduras. 

Years  before,  during  the  preliminary  negotiations  attendant  upon 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  British  naval  forces  took  possession  of 
the  port  of  Amapala,  on  Tiger  Island  (Isla  del  Tigre) ,  in  the  Gulf 
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of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  port  belonged  unquestionably 
to  Honduras.  The  President  of  Honduras  immediately  thereafter 
entered  into  a  convention  with  the  dijdomatic  representative  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  George  Squier,  of  grateful  memory  to  all  Central 
Americans,  by  virtue  of  which  Honduras  transferred  to  the  United 
States  for  a  certain  j)eriod  of  time  the  dominion  and  jurisdiction 
over  Tiger  Island.  In  order  to  avoid  becoming  embroiled  with  this 
country^  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain  then  evacuated  the  island. 

This  brief  historical  review  discloses  the  deep  significance  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  to  Honduras.  Without  it  her  national  territory 
might  very  well  have  been  dismembered  and  over  her  beautiful 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  there  might  be  floating  to-day  the 
flag  of  a  foreign  power.  We  have  full  confidence  that,  faithful  to 
the  spirit  and  tradition  of  justice,  which  is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
her  political  and  social  structure,  this  great  country  will  always  be, 
not  only’  the  jealous  defender  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  under  the 
shadow  of  which  the  other  nations  of  this  hemisphere  are  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  the  nations  of  the  other  continents,  hut  also  that,  like 
an  elder  brother,  the  strongest  ami  most  prosperous  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere,  she  will  never  forget  that  she  has  duties  to  fulfil  toward  them, 
and  that  she  will  be  to  them  an  emblem  on  which  is  inscribed  in 
luminous  letters  the  words  Equality,  Fraternity,  and  Justice.  Equal- 
ity’^,  because  before  divine  justice,  as  before  human,  all  men  are 
e(jual;  Fraternity,  because  the  Martyr  of  Golgotha  bade  men 
“love  one  another”;  and  Justice,  because  the  principles  which  rule 
between  individuals  should  rule  in  the  reciprocal  relations  between 
independent  nations. 

Another  interesting  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  was  that  organized  by’  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  December  2-4,  192J,  which  included  both  civic 
and  military’ homage  and  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  Doctrine. 

At  the  diplomatic  s^^ssion  held  on  the  night  of  December  3,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by’  Hon.  E.  Lee  Trinkle,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
His  Excellency  Don  Ricardo  Jaimes  Freyre,  Minister  of  Bolivia  to 
the  United  States,  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  the  text  of  which 
follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  declaration  of  Monroe  initiates  a 
continental  policy. 

Its  spirit,  its  text,  its  history,  and  its  interpretation  by  eminent 
statesmen  of  this  great  Republic  makes  it  a  national  thesis;  a  formula 
for  self-defense  enunciated  by  one  sole  Nation;  a  plan  of  her  political 
conduct  before  the  face  of  the  Old  World  countries.  It  is  a  doctrine 
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of  the  I'nited  States,  hut  has  been  throughout  a  century  the  shield, 
or  defense  of  the  Americas. 

It  initiates  a  continental  policy,  because  all  the  peoples  who  were 
born  to  liberty  at  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  in  the  words 
of  Monroe  an  aflirmation  of  their  sovereignty;  because  they  declared 
the  inviolability  of  the  independent  Republics  of  America  and  of  the 
institutions  which  freely  given  them;  because  they  announced  the 
existence  of  a  bond  of  union  between  all  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  same  periods  of  concpiest  and  colonial  life  and  had  undertaken 
the  wars  against  their  mother  country  in  order  to  assure  their  right 
t»)  self-government. 

A  century  has  passed.  The  menace  of  the  Old  World  commences 
to  be  an  historical  souvenir.  The  remains  of  European  territorial 
dominion  on  the  American  Continent  lack  significance  and  import¬ 
ance.  The  new  nations  have  raised  themselves  to  a  level  of  eijuality 
with  the  old  ones;  international  law  protects  them  all;  and,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Monroe  doctrine  maintains  its  position  as  the  political 
standard  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  it  should  be  maintained  as  a 
profession  of  faith  of  the  other  American  peoples. 

And  its  meaning  is  graver  and  more  important  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  starting  point  of  the  accord  and  bond  of  union  of  the  20 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  An  Americanism  exists,  and  it 
had  its  first  expression  in  the  phrases  embodied  in  the  celebrated 
document  whose  centenary  we  are  commemorating. 

Americanism  exists  based  on  historic  laws  from  whose  influence  it 
can  not  possibly  be  separated.  The  occidental  world  is  free  from  the 
secular  problems  which  agitate  the  old.  It  has  thrown  off  all  ances¬ 
tral  prejudices;  it  has  not  reaped  the  inheritance  of  political  and  racial 
conflicts  which  have  been  disturbing  Europe  for  the  last  20  centuries; 
and  it  is  elaborating  a  new  international  law,  whose  basis  is  more 
solid  because  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  justice. 

When  our  glance  runs  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  continent,  it  sees 
in  all  the  countries  the  same  ideals  realized  and  the  same  principles 
triumphant,  as  it  finds  in  all  of  them  the  same  memories,  the  same 
traditions,  the  same  origins,  and  the  same  struggles  for  liberty. 

That  is  the  reason  why  an  Americanism  exists  which  has  created 
the  Amphictyony  of  America;  but  it  is  an  Americanism  that  is  open 
and  ample,  where  the  sciences,  arts,  letters,  and  work  can  always 
find  the  respect,  sympathy,  and  stimulus  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
from  whatever  region  they  may  come  to  us,  whatever  may  be  the 
point  of  the  planet  from  whence  they  irradiate.  Our  exceedingly 
free  institutions,  our  faith  in  the  combined  efforts  of  all  human 
associations,  are  a  guaranty  of  our  sincerity.  But  we  exact  from 
nations,  as  from  individuals,  reverence  for  our  sovereignty,  respect 
for  our  laws,  and  an  honest  intention. 
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And  thus  we  may  be  enabled  to  gjive  a  continental  meanings  to 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  without  lessening  or  extending  its  original 
significance,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Imited  States,  to 
convert  it  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Americas. 

Our  harmony  with  all  the  civilized  world  is  evident.  We  do  not 
close  the  doors  of  our  countries  or  of  our  spirits  to  the  current  which 
during  four  centuries  has  flowed  to  us,  but  we  do  not  desire  that  it 
brings  with  it  the  ambitions  of  the  past  or  the  obscure  problems  of 
the  present. 

America  has  its  own  peculiar  destiny,  and  perhaps  a  mission  within 
the  precepts  of  future  humanity.  Nothing  that  can  oppose  this 
will  find  support  among  us. 

And  when  the  bond  of  union  of  all  the  continent  shall  have  become 
an  indestructible  fact,  when  the  last  vestige  of  selfishness  and  injustice 
shall  have  disappeared  from  it,  when  the  most  recent  and  still  bleeding 
wounds  shall  have  been  healed,  no  obstacle  will  arise  to  the  fraternal 
union  of  the  people  of  America,  which  can  offer  itself  to  the  world  as 
the  home  of  peace  and  the  refuge  for  all  men  of  good  will. 

And  next  to  the  doctrine  of  the  great  President,  there  shall  be 
raised  up  another  doctrine  which  will  read  thus:  America  safeguards 
America. 


TO  BE  HELD  IN  SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE  OCTOBER  12-19,  1924. 


OF  ALL  the  subjects  pressing  upon  the  public  consciousness 
to-day,  none  presses  more  heavily  or  with  a  greater  sense 
of  urgency  than  the  subject  of  social  service,  and  of  the 
many  aspects  of  tliis  newest  of  the  economic  science's  child 
welfare  (*asily  takes  the  leael.  'Phe  Fourth  Child  Welfare  Congress, 
to  be  held  in  Santiago  de  Chile  this  coming  September,  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  continental  signilicance  and  interest,  since  the  discussions 
there  participated  in,  the  resolutions  there  adopted,  the  commit¬ 
ments  there  entered  upon,  and  the  obligations  there  assumed  are 
matters  which  vitally  concern  the  life  of  the  American  nations.  No 
effort,  therefore,  should  be  spared,  no  sacrifice  omitted,  on  the  part 
of  the  (lov’ernments  and  associations  officially  invited  to  participate, 
to  make  this  Congress  the  succc*ss  that  its  importance  demands. 

During  the  three  or  four  (Iwades  which  immediately  preceded  the 
(treat  War  iminy  forces — some  ttbscure,  others  obvious — were  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  national  consciousiu'ss  to  bring  about  a  prohmnd  change 
in  the  attitude  of  civilized  peoples  with  respect  to  “the  place  of  the 
child”  in  the  hotly  politic.  This  change,  which  was  finding  vigorous 
and  elo<|Uent  expression  in  many  fiehls  of  human  activity  long  before 
the  outbreak  of  world  hostilities,  has  since  become  a  universal  clamor 
heating  more  and  more  insistently  against  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
thinking  men  ami  women  everj’where,  so  that  to-day  the  child,  with 
his  inherent  rights,  his  needs,  his  welfare  in  general,  is  all  too  slowly, 
but  nevertheless  surely,  becoming  the  chief  center  of  national  concern 
and  the  most  imperative  of  all  personal  and  community  obligations. 

A  comparison  of  child  welfare  stamlards  in  the  Cnited  .States  with 
those  of  30  years  ago  shows  clearly  the  seriousiu'ss  with  which  this 
country  now  views  the  preparation  of  each  new  generation  for  the 
f)usiiu*ss  of  living.  That  the  goal,  nevertheless,  is  still  far  in  the 
distance  is  abundantly  evidence*!  by  the  tragic  results  of  poor  health, 
ignorance,  poverty,  crime,  and  inefliciency  still  visible  in  ev^ery 
department  of  human  activity. 

Conferences  such  as  the  one  it  is  planned  to  ludd  this  present  year 
in  Santiago  <le  ('Idle  are  indisputably  among  the  highest  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  modern  civilization,  since  they  express  that  deep  feeling  of 
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responsibility  entertained  by  every  rational  coininunity  for  the 
well-bein"  of  its  children.  Such  conferences  are  essentially  the 
emphatic  affirmation  of  the  rijjht  of  every  chihl  to  be  well  born, 
to  enjoy  a  healthy,  unfettered,  and  joyous  childhood,  and  to  he 
pven  an  adequate  preparation  for  an  intellip'iit,  useful,  and  happy  life. 

This  Fourth  Pan  American  ('hild  Welfare  ('on^ress  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  significant  in  that  it  will  represent  21  American  democracies, 
since  it  is  the  democracies  of  the  world  which  more  than  any  other 
form  of  (lovernment  need  sane  and  educated  electorates.  They, 
more  than  others,  must  realize  that  national  progress  can  best  be 
measured  by  their  attitude  toward  the  nation’s  children,  and  that  no 
ilemocracy  can  b(>  comjiletely  socialized  until  its  children  have 
entered  into  their  full  and  complete  heritage.  They,  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  realize  that  the  sick  and 
othei-wise  subnormal  child,  the  imulequately  nourished  child,  the 
poorly  housed  child,  the  illiterate  or  half-educated  child,  the 
untrained  or  wrongly  trained  child  are  each  and  all  the  potential 
sources  of  national  frustration,  disintegration,  and  decay.  And  in 
the  full  light  of  this  realization  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  through 
this  conference  and  the  social,  educational,  and  legislative  activities 
resulting  therefrom,  the  democracies  of  the  American  continent  as  a 
whole  will  take  the  lead  in  raising  the  standards  of  child  life  to  a 
point  where  the  e.xploitation  of  child  labor  in  the  mill  and  faidory, 
on  the  farm  and  plantation,  will  be  forever  prohibited;  where  the 
rural  child,  now  largely  unprotected,  will  have  time  to  play',  time 
to  go  to  school,  and  time  to  grow  straight  and  sturdy^;  when  no 
longer  from  factory'  windows  in  this  and  other  lands,  as  one  American 
woman  ‘  e.xpresses  it,  will  tireil  child  workers  gaze  wistfully  out  at 
near-by'  golf  links  “and  see  the  men  and  women  at  play'”;  where  the 
underfed  and  hungry  child  will  be  a  crime,  and  the  “child  criminal” 
a  community^  disgrace. 

The  Chileim  (lovernment,  at  the  reipiest  of  that  distinguished 
citizen  and  humanitarian  Don  Ismael  Vald^  Valdes,  has  recently 
appointed  the  members  of  the  committee  on  organization,  which  is 
composed  as  follows: 

President:  Don  Ismael  Valdes  Valdes,  president  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Public  Benefieenee,  director  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  director 
of  the  Manuel  Arriaran  Children’s  Hospital,  etc. 

Vice  presidents:  Dr.  Don  Gregorio  .\mundtegui,  rector  of  the  University  of 
Chile;  director  of  clinics,  Hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  etc.  (President  of  the 
Medical  Section  in  the  Fourth  Congress). 

Dr.  Don  Alejandro  del  Rio,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  director  of 
public  health  (President  of  Hygiene  Section). 
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D«)ii  Saliistio  Barros  Ortuzar,  vice  president  of  the  National  Child  Welfare 
.\ssociation.  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  Conmiercial  Instruction 
(Prexideiit  of  the  Sociology  Section). 

Don  Carlos  Estevez  Gazmuri,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  law,  counsel  for  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Association,  attorney  for  the  Co»incil  of  Fiscal  Defense 
(Prexutent  of  the  Legislation  Section). 

VOTING  MKMBKRS  IN  THE  AGENDA  SECTIONS. 

Medicine  Section:  Dr.  Don  Roberto  .\guirre  Luco,  dean  and  professor  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  vice  president  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Beneficence. 

Dr.  Don  .4ngel  Custodio  Sanhueza,  profc.ssor  in  the  faculty  of  meilicine. 

Dr.  Don  Eugenio  Diez  Lira,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  metlicine,  assistant 
director  of  clinics,  Hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Hygiene  Section:  Dr.  Don  C'arlos  Monckeberg,  professor  in  the  faculty  of 
niciiicine. 

Dr.  Don  .lavier  Uixlriguez  Barros,  academic  member  of  the  faculty  of  medi¬ 
cine,  director  of  the  School  of  Obstetrics  and  Child  Welfare. 

Dr.  Don  Alfredo  Commentz,  profi:ssor  extraordinary  in  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
director  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  A.ssociation,  a.ssistant  director  of  the 
Manuel  .\rriardn  Children’s  Hospital. 

Sociology  Section:  Senora  Elisa  Walker  de  la  Taille. 

Don  Franci.sco  Hunecus  Cana,  senator  in  the  National  Congress,  director  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children. 

Don  Santiago  Labarca,  representative  in  the  National  Congress. 

Legislation  Section:  Don  Joaquin  Errazuriz  Vergara,  attorney  for  the  Council 
of  Fiscal  Defense,  director  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association. 

Don  Moises  Poblete  Troncoso,  director  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau,  pro¬ 
fessor  extraordinary  in  the  faculty  of  law. 

Don  Fernando  Varas,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  law.  Catholic  I'niversity. 

GENERAL  SECRETARIES. 

Don  Jaime  Larrain  Garcia  Moreno,  representative  in  the  National  Congress. 

Dr.  Eugenio  Cienfuegos,  chief  physician  Manuel  Arriar&n  Children’s  Hospital, 
president  Society  of  Pediatrics. 

SECRETARIES. 

Medicine  Section:  Dr.  Don  .Arturo  Scroggie,  vice  president  of  the  Pediatrics 
Society,  chief  of  pediatrics  clinic.  University  of  Chile;  chief  physician  infants’ 
section,  Roberto  del  Rio  Hospital. 

Hygiene  Section:  Dr.  Cora  Mayers,  director  of  the  Chilean  League  of  Social 
Hygiene,  director  of  the  Pediatrics  Society,  and  director  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Physical  Education. 

Sociology  Section:  Don  Gabriel  .Amundtegui,  lawyer,  professor  and  secretary 
of  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts. 

Legislation  Section:  Don  .Arturo  Ferndndez  Pradel,  professor  extraordinary 
in  the  faculty  of  law, 

SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

Don  Benjamin  G6mcz  Herrera,  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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II.  REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  sessions  of  the  Fourth  Pan  .\merican  Child  Congress  will  be  held  in 
the  University  of  Chile,  from  Octolier  12  to  19,  1924. 

2.  The  congress  will  consist  of  four  sections,  devoted  respectively  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  Medicine,  hygiene,  sociology,  and  legislation. 

3.  The  directorate  of  each  section  shall  designate  10  themes  for  discussion, 
the  respective  speakers  to  be  named  by  the  organization  committee. 

4.  The  organizing  committee  shall  consist  of  a  president,  four  vice  presidents 
who  shall  also  be  the  respective  heads  of  the  four  agenda  sections,  two  general 
secretaries,  four  section  secretaries,  and  a  secretary -treasurer.  In  addition,  there 
shall  be  three  voting  members  for  each  section. 

5.  Congress  meml)ers  shall  be  of  three  classes — honorary,  active,  and  con¬ 
tributing. 

Honorary  members  shall  be  those  designated  by  the  organization  commission; 
active  mcmljers  shall  l)e  («)  the  members  of  delegations  officially  accredited  to  the 
congre.ss,  and  (h)  those  i)ersons  or  institutions  who  are  interested  in  child  welfare, 
by  methods  either  scientific  or  practical,  and  who  contribute  the  minimum  quota 
of  £1  or  30  pesos,  national  currency;  and  contributing  members  shall  be  those 
who  subscribe  the  quota  of  20  pesos,  national  currency. 

Honorary  and  active  memljers  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  the  sessions,  to 
present  papers,  to  take  part  in  the  di.scussions  and  receive  the  publications  of  the 
congress.  Contributing  members  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  sessions  and  to  lie 
included  in  the  trips  and  visits  which  may  be  made  during  the  congress. 

6.  Only  the  themes  de.signated  for  each  section  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the 
congress. 

7.  Other  themes  presented  by  meml)ers  shall  l)e  dealt  with  in  special  meetings. 

S.  The  organization  committee  shall  preside  at  the  inaugural  session. 

9.  .\t  the  first  working  se.ssion  the  congress,  before  taking  up  the  agenda 
routine,  shall  elect  its  lx)ard  of  directors,  shall  appoint  the  honorary  presidents 
and  vice  presidents,  and  also  the  committee  on  conclusions. 

10.  The  organization  committee  shall  name  one  or  more  speakers  (relatores) 
under  each  designated  theme,  who  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  respective  work.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  .speaker’s  relation,  the 
thenie  will  l)e  opened  for  debate,  preference  on  the  floor  to  lx*  given  those  noted 
in  advance  by  the  .secretary  general  in  the  order  of  said  annotation.  During  the 
debates  a  speaker  may  have  the  floor  only  once  on  any  one  theme,  for  a  maximum 
of  10  minutes  where  he  has  presented  the  theme  under  debate,  and  for  5  minutes 
in  all  other  cases. 

11.  The  papers  read  and  others  which  may  be  formulated  in  the  sessions  shall 
without  exception  pa.ss  into  the  custody  of  the  committee  on  conclusions,  which 
shall  render  its  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  closing  session. 

12.  The  report  presented  by  the  committee  on  conclusions  shall  neither  be 
oijen  to  debate  nor  subject  to  suggestion  or  amendment,  the  action  of  the  con¬ 
gress  therein  being  limited  to  acceptation  or  rejection. 

13.  No  conclusions  shall  be  retidered  t)n  work  received  in  the  secretary  general’s 
office  later  than  July  31,  1924. 


III.  THEMES. 

SECTION  FIRST— MEDICINE. 

(1)  Enterocolitis  and  enterorenal  syndrome  in  children;  (2)  tuberculosis; 
(3)  heredolues;  (4)  anaphylactic  syndromes  in  children;  (5)  endocrine  disturb¬ 
ances;  (6)  obstetrical  trauma  in  the  newborn  child  and  dystrophic  bony  tissue; 
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(7)  physiotherapy;  (8)  acidosis  in  children;  (9)  rickets;  (10)  affections  of  the 
upper  respiratory  tract  and  lymphatic  systems  and  their  influence  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child. 

SECTION  SECOND - HYGIENE. 

1.  Demography — Vital  Statistics. — Statistics  and  related  information  con¬ 
cerning  marriage,  birth,  stillbirth,  infant  mortality  and  disea.se  in  general. 

2.  Eugenics. — Immigration,  sex  instruction,  legislation  affecting  marriage, 
etc. 

3.  Prenatal  Child  Welfare. — Care  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy;  maternity 
clinics,  canteens,  and  asylums;  schools  for  mothers;  organization  of  urban  and 
rural  instruction  in  child  welfare;  traveling  facilities  for  instruction  in  child 
welfare. 

4.  Lying-in  Hospitals. — Number  of  beds  with  relation  to  population;  aid  to 
mother  at  confinement  in  urban  and  rural  districts;  nursing  service  in  lying-in 
hospitals;  maternity  clinics  and  consultations;  maternity  ward  in  small  hospitals; 
dispensary  and  antisyphilitic  precautions  in  the  lying-in  hospital;  postnatal 
work  in  the  lying-in  hospital. 

5.  The  Wet  Nurse. — Bureau  of  wet  nurses  as  annex  to  child-welfare  institutions 
and  hospitals  for  nursing  infants. 

().  Prophylaxis  of  Infantile  Tuberculosis. 

7.  City  Milk  Service. — Supervision  of  milk,  legislative  measures,  etc. 

8.  Workmen’s  Housing. — The  hygienization  of  existing  housing;  influence  of 
housing  in  the  disease  and  mortality  of  children. 

9.  School  Hygiene. — School  medical  service;  school  nur-ses;  open-air  schools; 
vacation  outings  and  camps;  school  canteens;  children’s  sports  and  games. 

10.  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Ailing  Child. — Dispensaries,  hospitals  for  nursing 
cliildren,  mountain  and  sea.side  sanitariums,  specialist  nurses  in  care  of  the 
newly  born. 

SECTION  THIRD - SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  State  Aid  for  the  Materially  or  Morally  Abandoned  Child. — What  is  meant 
by  “an  abandoned  minor?”  What  are  the  causes  of  such  abandonment?  How 
should  Government  aid  be  exercised?  Preventive  and  reeducative  methods. 

2.  Creation  of  National  Autonomous  Organizations  Responsible  for  Study  and 
Solution  of  Problems  Dealing  with  Children. 

3.  Eminent  Desirability  of  Establishing  Special  Government  Funds  for  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Children. 

4.  Objectives  in  Government  Adoption  of  Abandoned  Children. — How  should 
the  activities  of  such  boys  and  girls  be  directed? 

5.  Protection  of  Children  of  Preschool  Age. — Protection  of  the  unmarried 
mother;  methods  for  increasing  birth  rates;  protection  of  the  working  mother 
before  and  after  birth  of  her  children;  to  promote  maternity  cooperative  societies; 
home  visitors;  regulation  of  wet-nurse  service  and  protection  of  the  wet  nurse’s 
child;  establishment  of  children’s  asylums  and  child-welfare  societies;  children’s 
amusements — the  cinema,  kindergartens,  etc. 

6.  Protection  of  Older  Children. — Regulation  of  the  work  of  minors  in  industry ; 
institutions  which  complement  the  work  of  the  schools;  vacation  outings. 

7.  Home  Atmosphere. — Family  disintegration,  its  causes  and  consequences; 
reformative  methods. 

8.  Elimination  of  Truancy  and  Mendicancy. 

9.  The  Struggle  Against  Poverty. — bocial  aid  in  its  diver.se  forms — coopera¬ 
tion  and  mutuality;  children’s  insurance. 

10.  Protection  of  Abnormal,  Blind  and  Deaf  Children. 
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SECTION  FOl’KTH — LEGISLATION. 

1.  Adoption  as  an  Institution  in  Civil  Law. — Requisites  necessary  to  its  estab- 
lisliinenl;  lieiiefit  to  the  adopted. 

2.  legislation  on  Child  Labor  in  the  Factory  and  Industry  in  General. —  Li>gal 
protection  of  working  minors. 

3.  Need  of  Authoritative  Proof  in  Illegitimate  Paternity. — Obligations  and 
rights  procedent  from  such  investigation  and  proof. 

4.  Participation  of  Illegitimate  Children,  either  Separately  or  Conjointly 
with  Other  Heirs,  in  Their  Parents’  Estate. 

5.  Organization,  Attributes,  and  Functioning  of  Children’s  Courts. 

().  Criminality  in  Children. — Inve.stigation  of  causes;  methods  of  elimination. 

7.  Schools  and  Reformatories  for  Minors. 

8.  Methods  Promotive  of  Thrift  Among  Children.— School-savings  funds; 
.savings  in  the  factory  and  workshop;  obligatory  establishment  of  savings  fund 
by  children  in  the  different  fields  of  labor  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

9.  The  Mother  Should  be  a  Coparticipant  in  Parental  Rights. 

10.  Need  of  Unifying  the  Procedings  Leading  to  Appointment  of  Guardian 
of  Minors,  and  the  Faculties  and  Obligations  Accorded  such  Guardians. 


Jiy  Georgk  P.  Shaw, 

United  States  Constd,  Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras. 

TMK  first  hydroairplane  ever  to  make  a  landing  in  the  Bay  of 
Puerto  C'ortes,  Honduras,  arrived  here  at  sunset  on  December 
27,  1923. 

The  craft  had  an  all-American  crew,  with  ('apt.  Harrison 
Estep,  manager  of  the  E.  E.  Huber  flonduras  C'o.,  of  San  Pedro  Sula, 
in  charge.  The  machine  was  piloted  by  K.  P.  Applegate,  and  he  was 
assisted  by  A.  W.  Lea,  mechanic.  Captain  Estep  was  accompanied 
by  his  intrepid  wife.  Dona  Orbelina  de  Estep. 

Twenty-nine  flying  hours  were  consumed  in  the  trip  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Puerto  Cortes.  The  trip  from  La  Fe,  Cuba,  to  Belize, 
British  Honduras,  lasted  only  five  hours.  La  Fe  being  the  last  avail¬ 
able  gasoline  station  between  ('uha  and  British  Honduras.  Favor¬ 
able  winds  aided  the  flyers  on  nearly  the  whole  trip  and  they  averaged 
about  65  miles  per  hour  for  approximately  1,883  miles,  calculated 
by  chart  distances. 

On  the  first  step  of  the  trip  the  flying  boat  encountered  a  storm 
just  off  the  marine  receiving  station  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C.,  and  made 
a  (juick  landing  in  the  small  harbor  while  15-foot  waves  were  piling 
up  on  the  beach  outside.  At  Key  West  the  craft  got  away  with 
only  slight  difficulties,  soon  landing  in  Hahana,  ('uha.  The  Cuban 
authorities  gave  a  most  generous  welcome  to  the  travelers  and  lent 
every  assistance  to  facilitate  the  continuance  of  their  trip.  The 
Fnited  States  Navy  flyers  who  had  made  the  trip  to  ('entral  America 
in  the  early  part  of  1923  stated  that  there  was  no  suitable  landing 
place  on  the  western  end  of  Cuba,  but  this  plane  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  an  excellent  harbor  at  La  F6,  where  they  were  able  to  obtain 
gasoline.  At  La  Fe  a  wireless  station  and  hotel  accommodations 
may  also  be  found,  and  sufficient  water  depth  and  area  for  almost 
any  number  of  planes.  This  landlocked  bay  has  an  estimated  area 
of  about  50  square  miles  and  lies  about  50  miles  from  Cape  San 
Antonio,  where  the  Navy  flyers  had  difficulties  in  landing  last  year. 
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Five  hours  after  leaving  La  Fe  tliev  were  in  Belize,  where  entry 
and  clearance  was  made  with  facility  and  without  charge,  as  at 
Hahana,  hut  they  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  British  aviation 
laws  and  informed  that,  thereafter,  it  would  he  necessary  to  comply 
therewith. 


CAPTAIN  HARRISON  KSTEP  AND  HIS  WIFE,  DoSA 
ORBEI.INA  I)E  ESTEP, 


Photograph  taken  in  Washington  immediately  hefore  their  departure 
on  the  flight  to  Honduras.  Seflora  de  Fasten,  a  Salvadori'aii,  is  the 
first  of  her  countrywomen  to  make  an  extensive  flight. 


Before  leaving  Washington,  Captain  Estep  was  informed  hy  Navy 
oflicials  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  to  send 
unescorted  liydroairplanes  on  such  a  hazardous  trip.  The  machine 
used  was  a  Navy  HS-2-L  flying  boat  witli  a  Liberty  low-compression 
motor.  Captain  Estep  stated  on  his  arrival  here  that  this  Liberty 


motor  had  “never  missed  a  stroke  during  the  trip.” 
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This  h3-(lroairplMne  has  hmi  purchased  h_v  Francisco  A.  Ruiz  y 
('ompahia  of  Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras,  to  inaugurate  a  mail,  pack- 
af'e,  and  passenger  service  along  the  north  eoast  of  Honduras,  to 
Puerto  liarrios.  Guatemala,  ami  to  Belize,  British  Honduras.  It 
will  provide  (juick  comnuinieation  t)ver  a  route  that  before  was 
exceedingly’  slow  and  ttnlious  of  transit.  The  fl.ving  boat  carri<*s  five 
or  six  passengers  and  mail. 

Three  other  but  smaller  hydroairphuu's  are  due  to  arrive  here 
to-morrow  (December  29)  for  additional  service.  They  are  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  E.  E.  Huber  Honduras  ('o.,  and  will  either  be  placed  in 
service  bv  that  eompanv  or  sold  to  a  local  operating  firm. 


nVDROAIRPLANE  SERVICE  IN  HONDURAS. 

This  craft,  auitincntod  by  additional  hydroairplancs,  has  been  placed  in  the  mail,  ()acltage,  and 
passi-ngcr  service  along  the  north  coast  of  Honduras,  to  Puerto  Barrios,  Cuatemala,  and  to  Belite, 
British  Honduras. 
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IX  ('()NNK(T1()X  witli  the  continued  and  increasinj;  success  of 
tlxe  Lal)or  Party  everywhere,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
initial  suggestion  for  liohling  the  Wt)rld  Peace  (’ongress  held  at 
The  Hague  in  December,  1922,  came  from  the  International 
Federation  of  Tra<h‘-lTiions. 

Some  months  before  this  congress  took  place,  the  Bureau  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade-L'nit)ns  directed  the  attention  of 
a  large  number  of  organizations,  both  national  and  international, 
to  the  fact  that  the  congress  hehl  by  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade-lTiions  at  Koine  in  April,  1922,  had  instructed  the  manage¬ 
ment  committee  to  promote  by  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  a  cam¬ 
paign  on  behalf  of  peace  and  ilisarmament,  and  that  it  considered 
that  the  convening  of  a  Worhl  Peace  Congress  would  tend  to  further 
that  end. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  that  all  organizations  working  for  this 
object  should  be  invited  and  urged  to  send  representatives,  or  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Worhl  Peace  Congress,  provided  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  as  the  basis  of  the  discussions  at  that  congress  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  International  Trade-Union  Congress  at 
Rome  on  the  subject. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution  ‘  in  (juestion  is  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  RE  WAR  AND  MILITARISM. 

Tlie  Congress  of  ttie  International  Federation  of  Trade-Unions,  held  in  Rome 
on  April  20,  1922,  and  following  days,  attended  by  107  delegates,  representing 
the  National  Trade-Union  Centers  t)f  tireat  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
.\ustria,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Jugoslavia,  Luxemburg,  Bulgaria,  compris¬ 
ing  altogether  24,000,000  organized  workers  and  representatives  of  the  following 
International  Trade  Secretariats — transport  workers,  miners,  metal  workers, 
factory  workers,  land  workers,  textile  workers,  clerical,  commercial  and  tech¬ 
nical  employees,  post-office  and  telegraph  employees,  workers  in  public  services, 
woodworkers,  building-trade  workers,  clothing  workers,  bookbinders,  printers, 
leather  workers,  food  and  drink  trades,  stone  workers,  tobacco  workers,  painters, 
lithographers,  hatters,  diamond  workers,  and  musicians — declares  that  the  fight 
against  militarism  and  war  and  for  world  peace,  based  upon  the  fraternization 
of  the  peoples,  is  one  of  the  principle  tasks  of  the  trade-union  movement  which 
adopts  the  program  of  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system. 

*  Report  of  the  International  Peace  Congress  held  at  The  Hague  under  theauspicesof  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade-Unions,  Dec.  10-15,  1922. 
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Tlio  congress  declares  that  it  is  above  all  the  duty  of  the  international  trade- 
union  movement  to  combat  all  forms  of  imlitieal  and  economic  nationalism  as 
well  as  the  concluding  or  maintaining  of  alliances  or  agreements  which  might 
lead  to  concerted  military  actions. 

The  congre.ss  reaffirms  the  resolutions  on  war  and  militarism  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Special  International  Trade-Union  Congress  held  in  London 
November  22  to  27,  1920,  and  by  the  International  Joint  Conference  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  International  Federation  of  Trade-Unions,  and  representatives  of 
the  International  Trade  Secretariats  t)f  Transport  Workers,  Miners,  and  Metal 
Workers,  which  was  held  at  .\msterdam  on  November  15  and  10,  1921. 

The  International  ('ongress  declares  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  organized  work¬ 
ers  to  counteract  all  wars  which  may  threaten  to  break  out  in  the  future,  with 
all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  labor  movement,  and  to  prevent  the  actual 
outbreak  of  such  wars  by  |)roclaiming  and  carrying  out  a  general  international 
strike. 

The  congress  declares  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  National  Trade-Union  Centers 
affiliated  to  the  International  FederatitJii  of  Trade-Unit)ns  as  well  as  *>f  all  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Sc'cretariats  connected  with  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade-Unions  and  of  all  their  affiliated  organizations  to  carry  out  by  means  of 
spoken  and  written  propaganda  among  the  workers  in  their  res|K“ctive  countries 
a  vigorous  and  unrelenting  campaign  of  action  against  militarism,  and  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  workers  for  the  struggle  against  militarism  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  be  willing  and  rea<ly  to  respond  to  all  appeals  for  working-class  solidarity 
and  when  necessary  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  International  Fetleration  of 
'rrade-Unions  for  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  labor  in  the  event  of  an  actu. 
menace  of  war. 

The  congress  fully  supports  the  efforts  of  those  International  Trade  Secre¬ 
tariats  who  are  everywhere  eiuleavoring  to  control  and  restrict  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  and  war  material  of  every  kind,  and  to  reduce  such  production  fur 
civil  purpu.ses  to  the  minimum. 

The  congress  decides  that  the  provisional  committee  appointed  by  the  con¬ 
ference  held  at  Amsterdam  on  November  15  and  16,  1921,  and  consisting  of  the 
management  committee  of  the  International  Federation  of  Trade-Unions  au( 
one  repre.sentative  of  each  »)f  the  International  Trade  Secretariats  of  Transport 
Workers,  Miners,  and  Metal  Workers,  shall  lie  permanent. 

The  congress  instructs  this  committee  to  maintain,  direct,  and  further  the 
propaganda  against  war  and  militarism  which  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  various 
National  Trade-Union  Centers  and  the  International  Trade  Secretariats  and 
their  respective  affiliated  organizations,  and  to  take  all  such  measures  as  may 
be  neces.sary  in  order  to  make  effective  the  action  and  |)ropaganda  again.st  war 
and  militarism  as  decided  upon  by  this  congress. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE:  ITS  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE 


By  JosK  Maria  Aiiumada, 

(leufrul  A<lminislrator  of  Internal  Reirinie  of  Argentina. 


Ol'R  system  of  internal  revenue  was  created  by  Law  No.  ‘2774 
which,  goinj;  into  effect  April  1,  1S9L  imposed  a  tax  upon 
the  consumption  of  alcohol,  matches,  and  beer,  and  on 
hankiii};  transactions  and  insurance  premiums.  The  enact¬ 
ment  «»f  the  law,  in  response  to  the  exigencies  of  one  of  the  most 
grave  financial  and  piditical  crises — that  of  1890  which  the  country 
has  ever  experiemu'd,  was  due  to  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  ener¬ 
getic  statesmen  in  the  history  of  the  Kepuhlic,  Dr.  (’arlos  Pellegrini, 

I  resident,  and  Dr.  Vicente  Fidel  Lopez,  Minister  of  the  Treasury, 
it  may  he  said  without  exaggeration  that  these  two  eminent  Ai^en- 
iiU's  accomplisheil  in  1891  by  means  of  the  creation  of  the  internal 
imposts  a  financial  work  of  no  less  importance  than  that  accomplisheil 
by  President  Washington  ami  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hamilton, 
‘the  (Ireat  Secretary,”  in  1791,  in  the  beginnings  of  the  great  nation 
if  the  North,  and  under  conditions  similar  to  ours  a  century  later. 

The  list  of  articles  taxed  has  been  extemled  gradually  year  by  year. 
In  1892  playing  cards  and  alcoholic  liipiors  were  added  by  Law  No. 
28o().  The  tax  on  alcoholic  rupiors  was  repealetl  in  189:i  by  Law 
Xo. ‘2924  and  reimposed  in  1914  by  Law  No.  9470.  In  1894  artificial 
wines  were  taxeil  by  Law  No.  :1057,  in  1895  tobacco  by  Law  No.  3247, 
and  in  1897  sugar  by  Law  No.  34()t).  This  sugar  tax  was  repealed  in 
1905  bv  Law  No.  4288.  In  1898  natural  wines  were  added  to  the 
list  hy  Law  No.  5700,  repealed  in  1904,  the  tax  being  reimposed  in  1915 
by  Law  No.  9047.  In  1898,  by  Law  No.  3099,  suspended  in  1900, 
hats  and  oils  were  made  taxable.  In  1901  medicinal  specifics,  by 
Law  No.  4039,  and  in  1914,  by  Law  No.  8980,  perfumes  and  toilet 
articles  were  added. 

From  this  prolix  enumeration,  it  may  be  seen  that  our  system  of 
internal  taxation,  in  respect  to  discrimination  of  articles  taxed,  has 
the  characteristics  indicateil  by  financial  science.  The  articles  taxed 
are  all  articles  of  luxury  or  of  semiluxury,  some  being  of  harmful 
consumption  and  not  indispensable  to  subsistence  or  widely  used. 
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In  elasticity  and  increase  the  system  has  likewise  been  saitisfac- 
tory.  The  rates  have  been  increased  on  several  occasions  without 
inconvenience,  while  the  returns,  which  at  the  hejjinninj'  in  1891 
were  2,555,130.22  pesos,  national  currency,  rose  in  1922  to  the  large 
sum  of  91,784,177.94  pesos.  During  its  entire  operation  from  1891 
to  1922  it  has  contributed  to  budget  receipts  1, 437,20 1,4.")(). 30  pesos, 
thus  showing  a  relative  increase  of  1,727.35  per  cent  for  this  period 
of  time  greater  by  far  than  that  of  any  other  source  of  national 
revenue. 

This  prosperous  state  of  the  national  internal  revenue  is  now 
menaced  by  a  financial  anomaly  which,  as  will  he  made  clear,  may 
turn  into  a  political  conflict  of  the  most  grave  character.  The 
Provinces,  which  are  F'ederal  States  with  powers  analogous  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  since  our  constitution  is  an  adaptation, 
indeed  almost  a  copy,  of  the  constitution  of  that  Republic,  have 
created  systems  of  internal  revenue  like  to  the  national  in  all  its 
phases,  in  articles  ta.xed,  rates,  fiscalization,  sanitary  police,  col¬ 
lection,  penalties,  etc.  These  two  systems,  as  was  inevitable,  are 
beginning  to  clash  in  every  phase  of  their  economy  and  application. 

I  will  explain  some  of  the  cases  of  conflict.  The  beer-producing 
States,  for  example,  do  not  tax  beer  l)ut  its  similar,  wine.  The  wine- 
producing  States,  on  the  other  hand,  impose  a  heavier  rate  on  beer 
than  on  wine.  Moreover,  those  of  identical  production,  the  wine 
producing,  which  means  nearly  all  the  provinces  t)f  the  Repiddic, 
impose  differential  rates,  each  taxing  the  wine  of  other  provinces 
at  a  higher  rate  than  their  own.  Thus  begins  to  arise  aji  economic 
war,  exactly  as  occurred  in  the  United  States  according  to  The  Fed- 
ernlixt,  wliich  our  national  organization  would  avoid.  The  fiscal 
control  of  fraudulent  merchandise  is  another  stmrce  of  conflict.  The 
control  is  of  the  same  kind,  especially  in  respect  to  the  goods  and 
the  industrial  establishment.  Which  shall  be  first,  national  or  state? 
It  is  the  same  respecting  doid)le  penalty,  which  is  by  fines  or,  in 
certain  grave  cases,  corporal.  Which  is  to  be  applied  fii'st  ?  Shall 
both  be  applied  against  the  principle  non  bis  in  idem?  The  (juality 
of  the  taxed  article  also  originates  conflicts.  With  wine,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  constitute  genuineness,  some  local  laws  refpiire  different 
(jualities,  so  that  a  genuine  wine  suitable  for  consumption  in  one 
State  is  not  such  in  another,  and  may  in  the  latter  be  destroyed, 
denaturalized,  or  removed  from  the  territory.  These  are  merely 
some  examples  of  the  cases  at  issue. 

But  the  most  serious  of  all  are  the  ad  valorem  imposts  on  tobacco, 
playing  cards,  perfumery,  etc.  Thus,  by  the  national  law  a  package 
of  cigarettes  which  sells  at  10  centavos,  including  the  tax  of  3i  cen¬ 
tavos,  is  again  taxed  2  centavos  by  the  local  law,  so  that  the  retail 
dealer  in  the  latter  case  camiot  sell  the  package  at  10  centavos  but 
must  charge  12  or  15  centavos,  in  this  way  destroying  the  taxable 
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basis,  wliich  is  proliibited  JUid  ponulized  by  other  regulations.  But 
the  cojdliet  does  not  end  here,  as  may  be  seen.  The  inerease  in  price 
caused  by  the  local  impost  leads  as  a  eonseciuenee  to  the  imposition 
of  a  surta.\  which  carries  the  article  a  step  farther  in  the  scale  of 
local  prices  and  to  yet  another  surtax,  and  so  on  endlessly.  This 
conflict  is  as  insoluble  as  the  othei-s  above  enumerated  and,  if  such 
were  necessary,  is  a  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  financial  system. 

The  regimen  subsists,  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of  its  fiscal,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  inconvenience  and  in  spite  of  being  in  open 
contradiction  to  the  express  and  clear  precepts  of  the  national  con¬ 
stitution  which,  as  1  have  said,  are  analogous,  if  not  identical,  with 
those  of  the  American  ('onstitution,  as  1  believe  I  have  shown  in  the 
notes  and  reports  of  the  administration  under  my  direction  and  in 
the  rationale  of  the  Preliminary  Project  of  a  General  Law  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue,  first  and  second  editions,  presented  by  me  to  the 
Government  in  1910  and  in  1921. 

I  will  here  restate,  briefly,  the  fumlamentals  of  this  opinion.  The 
constitutional  texts  applicable  to  the  case  are  the  following: 

.\kt.  4.  The  Federal  Government  defray.s  the  expenses  of  the  Nation  from 
funds  of  the  Natunial  Treasury  derived  from  import  and  export  duties,  the  sale 
or  lease  of  national  lands,  postal  receipts,  the  other  eontrihiitions  which  the 
General  Congress  may  impose  ecpiitably  and  in  proportion  to  population,  etc. 

.\rt.  31.  This  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  Nation  which  in  pursuance  thereof 
Congress  shall  make  and  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
Nation;  and  the  authorities  of  each  Province  are  obliged  to  conform  thereto 
notwithstanding  any  jirovision  to  the  contrary  which  the  provincial  laws  or 
constitution  may  contain,  etc. 

.\rt.  104.  The  Provinces  shall  not  exercise  any  power  delegated  to  the 
nation,  etc. 

These  are  the  texts.  1  consider  their  simple  transcription  suffi¬ 
cient  to  demonstrate  the  proposition  to  the  discernment  of  well- 
informed  men.  In  effect,  the  power  to  lay  contributions  is  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  without  other  limitation  than  that  of 
article  (57,  paragraph  2,  of  the  constitution,  which  refers  to  direct 
contributions  and  does  not  therefore  deal  with  the  indirect,  as  is  the 
case  with  internal  revenues.  This  power  delegated  with  the  fullest 
amplitude  in  respect  to  the  latter  is  not  retained  by  the  Provinces 
(art.  104)  nor  can  it  be  exercised  by  them  (arts.  31  and  108)  in  virtue 
of  the  supremac}'  of  the  national  laws  as  declared  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  For  the  rest,  the  «loctrine  of  our  supreme  court  of  justice  in 
this  matter  is  in  harmony  with  these  conclusions.  It  has  decided, 
in  effect,  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  Provinces  maybe  limited, 
or  more  properly  does  not  exist  (1)  when  the  constitution  concedes 
to  Congress  in  express  terms  an  exclusive  power;  (2)  when  the  exercise 
of  identical  powers  has  been  expressly  prohibited  to  the  Provinces; 
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(3)  wlion  there  exists  a  direct  and  alisolute  incoinpati])ility  in  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  hy  the  latter.* 

Tlie  authoritative  opinion  of  all  experts  is  without  exception  in 
conformity  with  the  jurisprudence  of  our  Supreme  ('ourt  already 
cited,  which  Estrada,  the  celebrated  authority  for  several  venerations, 
has  condensed  in  these  terms; 

The  Proviiiees  possess  the  sum  of  all  the  attributes  iiiherent  in  the  idea 
of  government,  with  the  exception  of  the  faculties  conferred  ui)on  the  Federal 
tlovernment,  the  faculties  whose  use  is  expressly  i)rohibite(l  to  the  Provinces  and 
of  those  whose  simultaneous  exercise  by  the  nation  and  by  the  Provinces  would 
1)0  absolutely  incompatible  and  reinignant. 

The  clashes  and  conllicts  between  the  two  systems  of  internal 
imposts,  national  and  provincial  above  set  forth,  which  impede 
the  application  of  the  national  system  in  its  full  inte"rity,  causinj; 
vrave  loss  to  the  Federal  income,  place  the  case  beyond  any  doubt 
under  the  latter  part  (»f  the  above  princij)le  and  of  the  national 
jurisprudence.  It  follows  that  these  conflicts  point  to  the.  un- 
constitutionality  of  the  provincial  internal-revenue  laws,  which  our 
hivhest  tribunal  will  inevitably  have  to  declare  whenever  the  case 
is  submitted  upon  this  point,  which  until  now  has  not  been  done. 
The  few  cases  that  have  been  brouvht  up  for  decision  invidved  the 
(piestion  of  free  interstate  circulation  of  products  covered  by  articles 
10  and  11  of  the  constitution,  and  the  resultin"  decisions  have  been 
contradictory  because  of  ilogmatic  rather  than  juridic  distinctions 
with  respect  to  the  exact  moment  when  a  taxed  article  becomes 
incorp(trated  in  the  local  wealth.  The  point  <»f  view  under  which 
such  cases  must  be  considered  is  that  of  conllict  of  levislation  and  of 
enforcement. 

('onsiderinv  tlie  (piestion  from  the  status  of  internal  imjiosts,  the 
same  conclusion  is  muTssarily  readied  as  to  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  ])rovincial  im])osts,  as  may  be  seen  in  Alberdi,  Hbd’.*},  \'ol.  IV, 
p]).  411  to  423;  Daniels,  Klements  of  Public  Finance  (translation  of 
Julio  (’arrie),  p.  150;  Selivman,  AW/>/.s*  in  Taxation  (Yeze  edition), 
p.  96;  Gaston  Yeze,  Course  in  the  Science  of  Finance,  1909  ed.,  p.  873; 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Comjresslonal  (iovernment  (translation  of  Julio 
C'arrie),  ])]>.  133,  134;  Benjamin  Harrison,  Civil  Government  of  the 
United  States  (translation  of  Julio  (’arrie),  j).  SO.  All  tlmse  authorities 
sustain  the  federal  character  of  internal  imposts,  because  of  their 
similarity  in  character  to  customs,  their  basic  extent,  tlie  lu'cessary 

>  Decisions,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  131,  Vol.  X,  p.  3X0.  The  Siiprciiii'  CiMirt  of  the  I'niled  Statiw  has  emiioerated 
Ihe  same  doetrine  in  nutneroiis  decisions.  .VmonK  others,  sec  l.ane  County  r.  <  iregon,  7  Wall,  77,  Huilmsd 
Company  v.  I’eniston,  IH  Wall,  31,  and  others.  S«  also  Allx-rdi,  HVirl;*,  Vol.  1 V,  pp.  327  and  403;  Kstrada, 
I'nuTft  in  f'omiUuUonal  Lair,  edition  of  .Mlx'rto  It.  Martfnez,  p.  207;  Dr.  Arturo  ,\l.  Has,  I'uhlic  l‘rniinchl 
Law,  p.  .303  et  seq.  and  p.  SSo;  Dr.  Joacpifn  V.  OonrAlez,  Consliluthnal  Dihalm,  p.  100;  Dr.  (ionzAlei 
Calderon,  Prorineial  Public  Law,  pp.  07,  .3.31,  ;i.V>,  3.>7,  and  373;  Dr.  .\tilio  Dell’Oro  Maini,  Imfiost  upon 
Income  and  il»  Apjdkalion  in  Ihr  Argrnlinc  Rf/iuhlic,  pp.  41K  to  457;  Dr.  Liicio  Vicente  l/ipcz,  son  of  that 
Minister  of  the  Treasury  who  was  founder  f>f  our  internal-revenue  system,  (Vmrsr  in  Adminitlralirc  Law, 
p.  472;  Dr.  Vicente  Fidel  I/qiez,  grand.son  of  the  latter  and  {irescnt  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury;  and  other 
authorities  eminent  in  puhlic  and  in  constitutional  law. 
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uniformity  of  rates,  facility  of  assessment  and  collection,  security  of 
fiscalization,  and  other  essential  conditions  of  a  good,  sound  national 
revenue  system.  Of  these  authoritative  opinions  I  will  quote  only 
that  of  ex-President  Harrison,  who  to  wisdom  added  experience  in 
public  life,  and  who  in  capacity  was  eipial  to  the  eminent  ex-President 
Wilson,  whom  I  liave  already  quoted. 

Says  ex-President  Harrison: 

Oiie  of  the  most  necessary  and  important  i»o\vers  in  government  is  the  power  to 
lay  taxes.  It  was  from  every  point  necessary  that  the  I’nited  States  should  po.s- 
sess  this  attribute,  and  it  was  desirable  likewise  that  the  revenues  collected  be 
derived  in  so  far  as  po.ssible  from  .sources  that  the  States  could  not  u.se  for  them¬ 
selves  in  any  way.  It  was  eipially  e.s.sential  that  the  regulation  of  foreign  com- 
meree  should  be  single  and  uniform,  it  being  also  evidently  right  that  the  taxes  to 
be  laid  upon  this  commerce  should  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States. 
In  the  .same  way  the  exci.se  tax  which  now  is  levied  upon  whisky  and  tobacco  and 
formerly  upon  many  other  articles  is  an  impost  that  the  States  could  not  in  any 
way  use  for  themselves.  The.sc  taxes  must  be  uniform  in  all  the  country,  so  that 
the  manufacturer  may  not  fiiul  them  lighter  in  one  State  than  in  another. 

With  the  foregoing  I  tliink  the  tiiesis  is  sufhciently  sustained  In* 
the  unanimous  opinions  of  tlie  siqtrcme  tribunals  and  tlie  autliorities 
of  my  country  and  of  tlie  I’nited  States,  wliicli  are  known  to  me  and 
which,  I  may  say,  form  tlie  scientific  doctrine  and  universal  juris¬ 
prudence  in  tlie  matter,  which  is  the  only  unsurmountable  defence  of 
that  ‘‘national  union,”  “internal  peace,”  and  the  “general  welfare” 
which  our  constitution,  according  to  its  preamlile,  and  all  constitutions 
have  liad  as  an  objective,  and  without  whicli  economic  war  between 
the  States  will  always  be  a  fatal  and  inevitable  result,  as  it  was  before 
in  our  national  organization,  through  the  pernicious  effect  of  inter¬ 
provincial  customs  which  were  the  internal  imposts  of  that  unhappy 
era.  jirecisely  as  the  latter  are  now  tlie  internal  customs  of  the  ])ast. 

Convinced  of  tlie  unconstitutionality  and  tlie  economic  incon¬ 
venience  of  provincial  internal  imposts,  I  have  tried  to  find  a  solution 
which  while  warding  off  these  dangei's  and  inconveniences  would 
enable  our  federal  system  of  government  to  jiroeure  for  the  States 
the  necessary  resources  to  ])rovide  for  the  important  ilomestic  func¬ 
tions  conferred  upon  them  by  the  constitution  (art.  107)  many  of 
which  are  absolutely  inqiossible  of  effective  jierforniance  because  of 
revenue  exhaustion,  as  with  great  discernment  and  ability  Dr.  I^eo  S. 
Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  has  observed  in 
the  excellent  study  which  he  has  devoted  to  our  political  organization .- 
I  have  been  engaged  in  this  task  since  1010  and,  in  order  to  bring  it 
to  a  head,  I  have  ])rei)ared  a  i>reliniinary  jiroject  for  a  General  Law 
of  Internal  Revenue  which  has  apiieared  in  two  editions,  one  in  lOKi 
and  the  other  in  1021,  at  the  flattering  request  of  the  ex-chairman 
of  the  (^ommittee  on  the  Budget  and  Treasur}*  of  the  ('hamber  of 


’  The  Federal  Syttem  of  the  Aryertliru  Republic,  p  5. 
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Deputies  of  tlie  former  year.  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Ho(ln'{;uez,  afterwards 
Minister  of  Agrieulture  in  tlie  atlministration  of  President  IrifioA'en. 
Tliis  preliminary  ])rojeet  was  accompanied  1)}'  a  rationale  and  numerous 
illustrative  annexes. 

The  question  is  considered  under  all  its  phases — institutional, 
political,  economic,  financial,  and  comparative  fiscal  legislative — in 
the  project  mentioned,  and  its  solution  consists  in  the  unification  of 
the  two  systems,  national  and  provincial.  The  collection  of  taxes 
is  to  he  made  hy  the  National  (lovernment,  the  returns  from  this 
single  impost  to  he  distributed  between  the  National  Government, 
the  Federal  capital,  and  the  Provinces  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  to  the  first  and  one-third  to  the  other  two,  the  latter  to  be 
prorated  on  a  population  basis  according  to  the  last  census.  This 
solution  is  simply  an  adaptation  to  our  country  of  the  plan  in  force 
in  nearly  all  countrii's,  except  the  United  States,  having  the  federal 
system  of  government,  such  as  Switzerland,  Germany,  Canada, 
ami  especially  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  according  to  its  con¬ 
stitution  of  1900.  To  render  this  solution  possible  the  national 
system  which  now  yields,  about  100,000,000  pesos  a  year  is  to  he 
enlarged  to  yield  150,000,000  pt'sos  by  the  addition  of  new  sources 
of  taxation  such  as  sugar  (now  taxed  by  the  Province's),  naphtha, 
verba  mate,  etc.,  and  article's  of  e'xtensive  use.  From  the  returns, 
100,000,000  pe'sos  is  to  go  to  the  Nation  and  50,000,000  pesos  to  the 
Province's  ami  the  Fe'eh'ral  capital.  The  re'sult  e)f  this  sedutie)n,  taking 
as  a  basis  the  etflicial  elata  e>f  the  fiscal  year  1921,  whiedi  varie'el  little 
in  1922,  wemld  he  that  which  I  set  fe>rth  in  a  ne)te  e)f  Octeiher  26, 
1922,  to  the  Ministe'r  e)f  the  Treasury  ami  which  appeare'el  in  the* 
se'ceuiel  e'ditie)n  e)f  my  pre'liminary  proje'ct,  as  fedle>ws; 


Table  Khoirirtg  the  Xalinttal  and  Provincial  revenue  from  internal  taxes  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  year  W2t,  and  of  the  revenues  which  would  be  received  from 
the  respective  quotas,  were  the  same  revenues  unified  in  a  single  national  system. 
[In  paper  |>csos.) 


Nalioiial  and 
Provincial  in¬ 
ternal  revenue 
I  receipts  for 
1921. 


e'hanges. 


The  Nation . 

Federal  capital . 

Buenos  .\ires  ProviiK-e . 

.Santa  Ke  Province . 

Entre  Rios  ProviiR-c . 

Corrientes  Province . 

Cdrdoba  Province . 

Santiago  del  Estero  Province . 

Tiiciiiniin  Province . 

.Salta  Province . 

Jiijuy  Province . 

Catamarca  Province . 

I..a  Rioja  Province . 

San  J  nan  Province . 

Mendoza  Province . 

San  Luis  Province . 


2IA.49n.  Ill 
010,3S7.41 
,H6;i,91S.S2 
226,992.  44 
,69.j,270.00 
629, 3.31.  :9i 
,026,524.22 
412,6.50.71 
712,  .524. 21 
26, 167.  77 
36,767.32 
,394,273.37 
,677,711.11 
227, 279.  .57 


Quota  by  a 
unified 
system. 


100, 000, 000.00 
I0,429,ia5.06 
13,674.;»62..52 
,5,9.>4.(r27.6.3 
2,61.5,217.65 
2,  296,  691.04 
4, 667,  .52.5.  46 
1,731,616.  II 
2,20.3,426.25 
962,667.79 
.507, 16:4.30 
6.34,411.05 
,567,6:40.59 
769,3:47.56 
1,636,791.44 
769.474.21 


9,6:46, 102.  .5:4 
10. 429,105.06 
10.4.57,672.42 
1,04:4,640.22 
9.51,299.04 
2.069,696.60 
:4,1?2, 2.5.5.  46 
1,1  II,. 514.  75 


519. 637. 06 


606, 24:4.  :46 
469,07.3.27 


112,513,36.5.76  1.50,000,000.00 


2O5.:460.91 


605,035.79 

3,040,919.67 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that  the  nation  collected  90,163,897.47 
pesos  national  currency  and  the  Provinces  22,349,488.31  pesos  on  account  of 
their  respective  systems  of  internal  revenue  during  the  fiscal  year  1921,  and 
that  there  would  be  due  under  a  unified  internal  revenue  100,000,000  pesos  and 
50,000,000  |)esos,  respectively,  thus  showing  a  difference  of  9,836,102.53  pesos  and 
27,650,511.69  peso.s,  respectively,  in  favor  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Provinces 
under  a  uniform  impost. 

Going  into  details,  it  is  clear  that  10  Provinces  and  the  F'ederal  capital  would 
receive  very  considerable  increases  in  internal  revenue,  increases  which,  added  to 
the  estimate  of  other  resources,  amount  to  the  sums  required  for  their  local 
needs  without  those  e.xtortionate  surtaxes  on  other  sources  of  revenue  that  have 
been  sanctioned  or  are  proposed.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  only  four  Provinces 
appear  to  receive  smaller  amounts,  which,  except  for  Mendoza,  are  of  minor 
importance.  This  deficiency  may  be  corrected,  as  I  have  said  above,  by  an 
emergency  provision  which  would  reimburse  them  from  the  unified  internal 
revenue,  and  which  would  be  feasible  without  serious  inconvenience,  provided 
the  deficiency  be  not  too  large  in  relation  to  the  whole  amount. 

In  reality  the  deficiency  of  4,674,412.24  i)esos  for  the  four  Provinces  men¬ 
tioned  rej)re.sents  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  unified  internal  revenue,  which  if 
deducted  therefrom  by  quotas  in  the  .same  proportion — that  is,  two-thirds  for 
the  nation  and  one-third  for  the  Provinces  and  Federal  capital — would  amount 
to  3,116,274.82  pesos  for  the  former  and  1,558,137.41  for  the  latter.  With  this 
correction,  all  the  States  would  remain  on  a  plane  of  exact  equality  respecting 
the  use  of  consumption  taxes  as  a  treasury  a.sset,  without  any  of  the 
inconveniences  I  have  shown  and  without  the  expen.se  of  double  collection,  an 
infinitely  more  just  and  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

This  solution  has  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  commeree  and  of 
the  industries  and  counts  also  upon  its  acceptance  hv  public  opinion 
as  reflected  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  and  trade  organs.  The 
National  Government  has  sanctioned  it  in  messages  to  Congrt'ss  and 
will  certainly  include  it  in  the  finance  law  for  the  fiscal  year  1924 
soon  to  be  presented  to  the  national  legislature.  Finance,  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  most  (pialified  representatives,  M.  Gaston  Yeze, 
a  member  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Law,  in  the  cycle  of  conferences 
recently  given  before  our  Faculty  of  Economic  Science,  has  likewise 
given  it  the  indorsement  of  his  distinguished  professional  prestige 
and  also  in  the  columns  of  the  Revue  de  Science  et  de  Legislation 
Financieres,  to  which  he  has  contributed  an  opinion  highly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  preliminary  project  which  I  have  introduced  in  our 
country. 

If  this  most  important  evolution  be  realized,  Argentina  will  be 
incorporated  from  the  financial  point  of  view  with  the  nucleus  of 
federated  nations  which  possess  a  revenue  system  adequate  to  their 
political  form  of  government.  With  all  the  advantages  that  this  fact 
would  imply,  not  the  least  would  be  a  rapid  increase  in  internal  rev¬ 
enue,  hitherto  so  vigorous  and  growing  and  which,  cleansed  of  its 
only  vice — double  imposition — will  before  10  years  surpass  customs 
receipts  and,  together  with  the  latter,  will  produce  the  thousand 
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millions  of  pesos  which  the  Government  will  need  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  a  great  nation  in  the  fonning,  and  the  five  hundred  million 
which  the  domestic  functions  and  activities  conferred  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  on  the  Provinces  will  then  demand  and  which,  today,  in 
default  of  sane  and  effective  resources  drawn  from  economic, 
constitutional  and  ethical  sources,  must  he  procured  by  means  of 
unworthy  expedients. 

The  evolution  which  I  propose,  following  the  dictates  of  science 
and  example  of  all  federal  countries,  especially  Australia,  the  last 
and  most  perfect  of  all  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  is  for  the 
Argentine  Provinces  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  a  necessity  not  to  he 
postponed.  The  United  States  is  the  exception,  as  I  have  said,  but 
it  also  will  have  to  adopt  it  if  it  wishes  to  escape  the  general  property 
tax  condemned  by  all  its  economists.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  Prov¬ 
inces,  at  least  the  greater  number  of  them,  have  no  other  sources  of 
revenue,  since,  as  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  in  the  studies  that 
figure  in  the  annexes  to  the  preliminary  project,  they  do  not  possess 
inheritable  real  property  of  unquestioned  title,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  almost  the  only"  source  of  direct  taxation,  the  proper 
constitutional  recourse  and,  likewise,  the  basis  of  the  real  credit  of 
wealth,  of  population  and  the  other  elements  that  make  for  the 
greatness  of  states.  Our  Provinces,  at  least  the  majority,  are  a  ease 
in  point,  with  their  economic  stagnation  and  constant  and  incurable 
depopulation  in  place  of  the  doubling  of  the  census  every  10  years 
of  which  Alherdi  dreamed. 

With  this  patriotic  vision — to  procure  for  the  country  the  resources 
and  elements  of  progress  which  it  needs — I  have  devoted  10  years 
of  labor  in  the  General  Administration  of  Internal  Revenue,  I  have 
elaborated  the  two  preliminary  projects  referred  to,  and  have  written 
hundreds  of  pages  in  furtherance  thereof.  In  this  way  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  work  initiated  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury'  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  in  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  La  Plata,  with  the  appreciable  result  of  having  doubled 
the  internal  revenue  and  of  having  sown  ideas  that  I  hope  will  not 
die.  On  ne  tue  point  les  idees. 
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THE  UPPER  PARANA 
LOWLAND:  V  /. 

A  PROBLEM  IN  SOUTH  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  DEVELOPMENT.' 


By  Preston  E.  James, 

University  of  Michigan. 

The  upper  Parana  lowland  is  largely  undeveloped;  in  part, 
unknown.  It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  areas  in  the 
New’  World  where  political  boundaries  are  still  in  a  state 
of  flux.  Its  isolated  position,  rejuote  from  the  throbbing 
life  of  the  Argentine  pampa,  distant  from  the  Brazilian  cities  on  the 
.Atlantic  coast,  and  ahnost  inaccessible  from  the  mining  centers  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  has  left  it  an  untouched  corner  in  the  New  World, 
neglected  in  the  early  political  claims,  and  still  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  railroads  and  the  immigrants.  Which  one  of  the  surrounding 
nations  w’ill  open  up  this  region  to  commerce  and  begin  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  its  resources  ?  In  which  direction  will  its  products  seek  their 
markets — southward,  eastw’ard,  or  w’estw’ard? 

RELIEF  FEATLTRES. 

The  upper  Parana  lowland  incliules  the  basins  of  the  Alto  Parana 
and  Paraguay  Kivers,  which  drain  southward  tlmough  the  Parana 
to  the  Plata  estuary.  Its  area  is  about  700,000  square  miles.  In 
the  southern  Parana  lowlands  are  the  fertile  temperate  agricultural 
lands  of  the  Argentine  pajnpa,  on  which  is  developing,  in  response 
to  geographic,  conditions,  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  measured 
in  terms  of  a  European  standard. 

Northward  the  Parana  lowland  aneets  the  southern  part  of  the 
Amazon  plains,  the  headwater  divides  being  low'  and  sw'ampy,  even 
said  to  be  navigable  in  a  canoe  during  the  rainy  season. 

Between  the  upper  Parana  lowlaml  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  lies  a 
massive  highland  bamer  500  miles  in  width,  a  jumble  of  snow-clad 
peaks  and  narrow’  canyons,  an  arid  w’ind-sw’ept  plateau,  and  on 
the  Pacific  a  steep  drop  to  a  harborless  coast.  The  passes  reach 
elevations  over  15,000  feet  in  the  eastern  cordillera. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  low’land,  the  Alto  Parana  drains  the 
long  w’estw’ard  slope  of  the  Brazilian  highland,  its  tributaries  stretch- 

‘  From  The  Journal  of  Geography,  New  York,  October,  iy2:i. 
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ing  their  fingers  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Atlantic*  coast.  The 
highland  is  an  up-tilted  block,  having  on  its  upper  surface  a  mod¬ 
erate  relief,  but  facing  the  Atlantic  with  an  abrupt  3,U(){)-foot 
escarpment  which  has  scarcely  been  notched  by  the  short  coastal 
streams.  Unlike  the  Pacific  coast,  however,  this  section  of  Brazil 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  deep,  protected  harbors. 

The  Alto  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  Rivers  are  separated  by  a 
southern  spur  of  the  Plateau  of  Central  Brazil,  which  runs  the  length 
of  Paraguay  as  a  chain  of  densely'  wooded  hills  at  no  place  e.xceeding 
2,000  feet  in  elevation,  and  generally  between  1,000  and  1,500. 


A  ROAD  IS  THE  PARANA  LOWLAND 
A  railroad  from  Asuncidn  to  the  Iguassti  Falls  would  have  to  pass  through  these  forests. 


Between  the  Paragua}^  River  and  the  Andes  is  the  region  called 
the  Gran  Chaco.  The  Chaco  is  a  featureless  plain,  rising  gently 
from  the  Paraguay  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  and  reaching  at  its 
highest  point,  between  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Argentine  border,  an 
elevation  of  about  2,500  feet.  Because  of  its  undeveloped  char¬ 
acter,  and  its  lack  of  relief  features,  the  political  boundaries  are 
uncertain,  and  a  large  area  is  contested  between  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay.  Brazil’s  boundary  is  the  Paraguay  River,  except  at  Corumba, 
where  Brazil  has  a  foothold  across  the  stream.  Argentina’s  northern 
boundary  is  the  Pilcomayo  River. 
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CLIMATE. 


is  great,  tliere  is  a  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  the  dry  season  and  the 
shorter  streams  dry  up  entirely.®  During  the  rainy  season  over  the 
whole  I’pper  Parana  region  the  streams  overflow  their  banks  and 
inundate  large  areas.  Along  the  rivers,  in  the  area  seasonally  flooded 
there  are  extensive  forests.  In  the  Argentine  (’haco  and  northward, 
these  forests  are  composed  of  almost  pure  stands  of  quebracho,  a  very 
hard,  reil-colored  wood,  valuable  for  building  purposes;  for  railroad 
ties;  for  fuel;  and  especially  for  the  tannin  which  is  extracted  from 
it.  The  greatly  mixed  forests,  typical  of  the  tropics,  are  found  in 


*  W.  L.  Sehuri,  Paraguay:  A  Commercial  Handbook,  p.  14,  Washington,  1920. 

*  K.  F.  Mather,  Along  the  Andean  Front  in  Southeastern  Bolivia;  aeograithual  Rtcitur,  vol.  12,  p.  364. 


The  climate  of  this  area  is  tropical.  The  average  temperature 
throughout  the  year  in  Ihiraguay  varies  between  70°  and  74°  F.®  In 
the  northern  portion,  near  Santa  (’ruz,  it  varies  from  62°  to  86°. 
Temperatures  as  low  as  52°  are  common,  however,  especially  during 
the  winter.  Tlie  rainfall  comes  largely  under  the  high  sun;  that  is, 
from  November  to  April.  It  is  at  no  place  excessive.  In  fact,  along 
the  Andean  front  in  Bolivia,  south  of  Santa  C'ruz,  where  evaporation 


QUEBR.WUO  LOCS  IN  THE  CHACO. 

In  the  .Vrgontinp  Chuco  and  northward  extensive  forests  are  composed  of  almost  pure  stands  of 

quebracho. 
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the  east  along  the  Alto  Parana  and  in  eastern  Paraguay.  In  the 
interfluvial  areivs,  the  vegetation  is  the  open  bush  and  savanna  type. 

Although  at  present  largely  unexplored,  the  resources  of  the  area 
can  be  described  in  a  general  wa}’.  Mineral  resources  are  unimpor¬ 
tant,  with  the  notable  exception  of  certain  oil  prospects  which  are 
reported  by  reliable  authorities^  at  many  p«)ints  along  tlie  Andean 
piedmont.  The  C'haco  is  preeminently  a  grazing  country,  although 
soil  and  climate  are  favorable  for  the  growth  of  such  crops  as  sugar 
cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  rice,  and  subtropical  fruits. 

FACTORS  IN  THE  PROBLEM. 

At  present  the  region  is  untouched.  Its  development  is  all  in  the 
future.  Tlie  problem  which  we  are  to  discuss  is;  By  what  route  or 
routes  will  the  products  of  the  region  seek  their  markets  (  Will  the 
greater  part  of  these  future  j)roducts  move  southward  to  Argentina, 
eastward  to  Brazil,  or  westward  to  Bolivia  i 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  commerce  of  a  region  moves  most 
easily'  down  valley,  and  the  port  at  the  main  river’s  mouth  is  the 
natural  export  point  for  the  products  of  the  hinterland  basin.  This 
is  a  geographic  tendency.  There  arc  notable  examples,  however, 
where  other  stronger  factors  cause  the  development  of  communica¬ 
tions  at  right  angles  to  the  trend  of  the  vallej’s,  over  a  mountain  rim, 
to  a  lateral  seacoast.  In  North  America,  for  example,  it  might 
seem  that  the  products  of  the  interior  plains  should  flow  southward 
to  New  Orleans,  instea<l  of  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Here 
other  factors  operate,  exerting  a  greater  influence  than  the  down¬ 
stream  pull  of  the  rivers.  The  presence  of  markets  in  the  industrial 
northeast;  the  absence  of  markets  in  the  still  undeveloped  American 
Mediterranean;  the  strong  influence  of  the  vicinal  location  of  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard  opposite  the  markets  of  Europe — are  all 
geographic  factors  underlying  this  east-west  development  of  com¬ 
munications.  Railroad  development  made  the  movement  in  that 
direction  possible.  Let  us  analyze  the  geographic  complex  in  the 
case  of  the  Upper  Parana  lowland. 

The  distance  to  a  market  is  one  distinct  factor  in  the  problem. 
From  Santa  Cruz,  doMTi  the  valley  over  the  railroads  already  built 
or  their  projections,  by  way  of  Tucuman  to  Buenos  Aires,  is  1,684 
miles;  to  Santos,  by  way  of  Corumba,  it  is  1,640  miles,  just  44  miles 
shorter.  Distance  to  South  American®  markets  is  therefore  about 
equal.  But  the  Brazilian  ports  have  one  great  advantage  for  goods 
shipped  to  ilurope  or  North  America — they  are  a  thousand  miles 
farther  north  than  Buenos  Aires. 


<  K.  F.  Mather,  Along  the  Andean  Front  in  Southeastern  Bolivia:  Otofraphkal  Rtview,  vol  12,  p.  374. 
*  Lionel  Wiener,  The  Railways  ot  Brazil:  Ctuiitr’i  Magazint,  vol.  39,  p.  530. 
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Another  factor  which  might  tend  to  ilraw  goods  down  valley  is  the 
navigability  of  the  streams.  The  limit  of  navigation  on  the  Parana 
for  ocean  steamers  is  Santa  Fe.  Above  this  city  vessels  drawing  10 
feet  can  reach  Asuncion  and  those  drawing  0  feet  can  reach  Corumba 
except  at  periods  of  very  low  water.  The  Alto  Parana  is  navigable 
for  large  river  steamers  to  Posadas  and  for  light-draft  boats  to  the 
Guayra  Falls.  Above  the  Cluayra  Falls  it  is  again  navigable  for 
small  boats  almost  to  its  source,  being  interrupted  h}*  rapids  at  a 
midp(unt,  Itapura. 

The  Parana-Paraguay  Kiver,  as  far  as  navigation  is  concerned,  is 
one  of  the  fairest  seeming,  yet  most  disappointing  rivere  that  can 


THE  OUAYRA  FALLS. 

The  AUn  I’uranu  is  navigal>Io  for  lighNlraft  boats  as  far  as  these  falls,  an<l  above  them  is  again  navigable 
almost  to  its  source,  except  for  the  interruption  by  rapids  at  Itapura. 

be  imagined.  It  is  one  of  those  braided,  sprawling,  shifting  streams 
which  cause  such  trouble  to  shipping.  Not  only  is  the  channel  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  but  also  in  flood  season  its  banks  are  often  under¬ 
mined,  and  whole  islands,  built  during  the  l^w  Avater  period,  dis¬ 
appear.  Even  landing  piers  are  swept  away,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  bridges  across  the  river  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  Guayra 
Falls.®  With  the  development  of  the  up-river  hinterland,  therefore, 
it  seems  probable  that  railroads,  and  not  river  navigation,  will 
provide  the  means  of  transportation. 

From  the  south  railroad  construction  is  extremely  simple.  Over 
the  level  pampa  railroads  can  be  built  without  curves,  cuts,  or  fills. 


•  W.  S.  Barclay,  The  River  Parana:  An  Economic  Survey;  Oeographkal  Journal,  vol.  33,  pp.  1-36. 
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Close  to  the  Parana  River  tliere  are  a  maximum  number  of  tribu¬ 
taries  to  be  crossed,  but  by  followiu"  the  mountain  piedmont  north¬ 
ward  an  easy,  inexpensive  route  can  be  found,  liecause  liere  the  rivers 
to  be  crossed  have  not  cut  tbeir  valleys  as  deeply  as  they  have  close 
to  tbeir  mouths.  Railroad  construction  northward  to  Asuncion  is 
somewhat  more  costly,  owing  to  the  presence  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Parana  of  considerable  swamp  land.  A  railroad  up  the  Alto  Parana, 
from  northern  Argentina  into  Brazil,  would  be  an  even  more  difficult 
undertaking,  because  the  valle}'  narrows  down  until,  between  Iguassu 
and  (iiuu  ra,  it  is  inclosed  by  steep  escarpments.  The  tropical  rainy 
climate  of  this  low  valley  would  make  construction  and  maintenance 
costly'. 

From  the  Brazilian  coast,  a  penetration  line  must  first  climb  the 
steep  escarpment  of  the  plateau.  Once  having  reached  the  rim,  how¬ 
ever,  construction  is  not  difficult,  if  the  drainage  divides  are  followed. 
There  are  rivers  to  cross,  however,  and  the  moderate  relief  requires 
the  curves,  cuts,  and  fills  not  necessary  on  a  plain.  Therefore,  as  far 
as  ease  of  construction  is  concerned,  Brazil  would  seem  to  lie  on  an 
eijual  footing  with  Argentina  in  the  Alto  Parana  Basin,  but  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  west  of  the  Paraguay'  River  because  of 
Argentina’s  low  ])iedmont  route. 

From  the  liolivian  side,  construction  is  extremely'  difficult.  The 
very'  heavy  cost  of  an  Andean  railroad  is  here  increased  by  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  eastern  Andean  slojics,  and  the  resulting  w'ashouts  and 
landslides.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  line  from  Cochabamba  to 
Santa  Cruz  would  cost  at  least  .?1()(),()()0  a  mile.^ 

There  is  another  factor  in  successful  railroad  development,  how¬ 
ever,  beside  feasif)ility  «)f  construction.  That  is  the  demand  for 
transportation  in  the  regions  opened  up.  Sometimes  the  demand  is 
created  before  the  railroad  is  built,  lus  in  the  case  of  the  Sao  Paulo- 
Santos  line,  or  the  west  coast  mine  railroads.  But  in  the  upper 
Parana  low'land,  as  also  in  the  Argentine  pampa,  the  demand  is 
only  potential,  and  can  not  lie  realized  until  the  railroad  has  been 
completed.  Only  an  accurat*'  geographic  survey  can  determine  in 
advance  the  character  and  proliable  amount  of  the  demand,  and 
unfortunately  such  surveys  cover  only  a  few'  detached  parts  of  the 
upper  Parana  lowland.  Let  us  see  how'  this  demand,  changing 
gradually  with  the  economic  development  of  the  country',  has  reacted 
in  the  construction  of  the  railroads  which  are  reaching  out  into  the 
region  under  discussion. 

RAILROAD  DEVELOP.MENT. 

In  the  colonial  days  the  Plate  estuary  was  a  back  door  to  rich 
Peru.  Argentina  w'as  an  outpost  of  Lima.  Its  grazing  land  was 


>  W.  L.  Schurr,  Bolivia:  A  Commercial  and  Industrial  Handbook,  p.  84,  Washington. 
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utilizod  for  the  raisiiif;  of  nudes  for  the  mines  of  Peru.  Its  own  agri- 
cultural  wealth  was  dormant,  awaiting  tlie  time  wlien  the  demand 
in  Kuropean  markets  should  recjuire  the  importation  of  more  food¬ 
stuffs.  In  those  days  the  important  line  of  eommunieation  was  the 
trail  to  Lima,  which  started  from  the  Argentine  piedmont,  pa.ssing 
through  (’ordoha,  Salta,  dujuy;  thence  across  the  mountains  by  way 
of  La  Quiaca  and  Tupiza  to  La  Paz.*  Therefore,  the  most  important 
section  of  early  Argentina  was  the  Andean  piedmont  northward  from 
Cordoba,  along  which  this  trail  ran.  It  is  not  surprising  that  one  of 
.Irgcntina’s  earliest  railroads  in  ISOo  connected  (\)rdoha  to  ocean 
shij)ping  at  Ho.sario  on  the  bend  of  the  Parana.  Since  then  the  line 
has  been  extended  northwanl  to  the  Argentine  border,  where  a  link 


^  i 

r 

.k.' 

•  * 

STATION  AT  ATOCUA,  BOLIVIA. 

Tho  presont  railhPad  on  the  railroad  between  l,a  Paz  and  Buenos  .Vires.  From  this  town  there  is  a 
gap  of  about  l.'iO  miles  to  La  (jiiiaca  on  the  .Vrgcntinc  border,  which  must  be  covered  by  mule  or 
automobile  stage. 


of  150  miles  is  under  construction  to  connect,  over  the  old  trail,  with 
La  Paz,  and  eventually  Lima.  A  hninch  of  this  line  continues  north¬ 
ward  tdong  the  piedmont  to  Embarcacion,  near  the  Bolivian  border, 
from  which  point  the  road  has  been  surveyed  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Another  line,  of  a  strategic  cluiracter,  runs  close  to  the  Ptirana 
River  to  the  junction  of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Alto  Parana,  opposite 
Corrientes.  Beciiuse  of  construction  costs  close  to  the  river  and 
competition  with  river  traflic,  the  line  is  in  linancijil  difliculties  * 
and  further  extension  is  improbable. 

The  unbridgeable  Parana  is  crossed  near  Buenos  Aires  by  a  train 
ferry.  From  the  left  bank  a  railroad  runs  northward,  unfortunately 
too  near  the  navigable  Uruguay  River,  to  Posadas  on  the  Alto  Parana. 


•  0.  M.  Wrigley,  .Salta:  An  Early  Commercial  Center  of  Argentina,  Geographieal  Rniew,  vol.  2,  p.  116 
'  F.  M.  Halsey,  Investments  in  Latin  America,  p.  62,  Washington,  1918. 
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The  Alto  Parana  is  liere  aptin  crossed  by  a  ferry  to  connect  with  the 
Paraguay  railroad.  The  crossing  is  made  at  this  point  in  onler  to 
give  the  railroad  a  command  of  the  up-river  traffic,  which  might 
otherwise  transfer  to  lai^er  river  boats  at  Posadas  and  move 
southward  by  stream. 

Paraguay  began  its  railroad  development  in  1854  during  the  time 
of  its  prosperit}*.  Tlie  war  of  1866,  however,  the  most  destructive 
war  in  South  America,  left  Paraguay  bankrupt  and  with  a  terribly 
reduced  man-power.  This  war  accounts  in  many  ways  for  the  long 
period  of  stagnation  hi  this  country,  whose  resources  promise  a  better 
future.  The  railroad  connection  with  Argentijia  at  Posadas  was  not 


A  CONNE('TIX(i  LINK  BETWEEN  ARGENTINA  AND  PARAGUAY. 

Trains  arc  fcrric<l  over  the  Alio  Parana  between  Posadas,  Argentina,  and  the  Paraguayan  i>ort  of 

Enearnacion. 

made  until  1913.  Further  extension  northward  from  Asuncion  may 
be  expected,  although  at  present  the  (lovernment  is  spending  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  fostering  a  line  to  connect  with  the  Brazilian 
railroads  at  Iguassu.  It  is  reported  that  an  important  motive 
behind  this  line  is  the  escape  from  monopoly  prices  charged  by  the 
Argentine  railway's.*® 

The  three  Brazilian  railroads  crossing  the  steep  coastal  escarpment 
which  may  serve  as  outlets  for  the  Upper  Parana  basin  reach  the 
Brazilian  ports  of  Santos,  Paranagua,  and  Sao  Francisco.  Because 
of  the  great  productivity  of  the  Sao  Paulo  hinterland,  the  expensive 
Sao  Paulo-Santos  railroad  was  built  at  an  early  date.  From  .Sao 
Paulo  a  long  line  has  been  built  westward  into  Brazil’s  portion  of 


w  W.  L.  Schiirz,  Paraguay,  op.  clt.,  p.  116. 
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the  Upper  Panina  lowland.  The  Alto  Parana  is  crossed  at  Itapura, 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  is  a  break  in  navigation.  The 
railroad  draws  the  traffic  from  upstream  and  downstream,  thus 
reversing  the  direction  of  shipment  between  Itapura  and  the  Guayra 
Falls.  A  railroad  around  the  Guayra  Falls  does  not  serve  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  reversal.  From  Itapura  the  railroad  has  been  completed 
to  Corumba  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Paraguay  River,  and  is  pro¬ 
jected  tt>  Santa  Cruz.  This  line  was  built  to  connect  Brazil’s  distant 
territory  more  closely  to  the  Gcu'eniment  at  Rio,  and  thus  to  forestall 
any  tendency  to  defection  which  might  develop  there.  From  Para- 
nagua  and  Sao  Francisco  railroads  are  beginning  to  stretch  out  toward 
the  Alto  Parana,  one  to  cojmect  with  the  Paraguayan  project  at 


THE  PORT  OK  POSADAS,  ARGENTINA. 

Iguassu.  But  they  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  river,  and  ahead  of 
them  lies  a  rough  surface,  with  a  steep  drop  to  the  Alto  Parana 
Valley  and  an  undeveloped  country  with  grazing,  yerba  mate,  or 
Paraguay  tea,  and  timber  as  its  chief  resources. 

Bolivia’s  geographic  conditions  are  less  favorable  to  railroad  build- 
big  than  those  of  either  Argentina  or  Brazil.  The  cost  of  construiv 
tion  will  hold  off  for  many  years  any  extension  of  the  line  already 
completed  to  Cochabamba.  Bolivia  recognizes  the  danger  of  its 
threatened  loss  of  economic  control  over  the  Chaco.  It  sees  an 
extremely  practical  problem  in  the  geographic  principle  that  political 
control  tends  to  follow  economic  domination.  It  is  now  frowning 
on  any  extension  of  the  Argentine  or  Brazilian  lines  until  its  own 
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line  from  Cochahivmba  shall  have  been  completed."  As  soon  as  this 
territory  begins  to  call  ft>r  transportation,  however,  the  Jhdivian 
(iovernment  will  have  difliculty  in  restricting  the  foreign  railroads. 
The  setting  is  somewhat  ominous  for  Bolivia. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

With  this  survey  of  the  conditions,  geographic,  economic,  and 
political,  let  us  attempt  to  draw  some  comdusions. 

Authorities  are  generally  agreed,  and  it  seems  altogether  probable, 
that  Brazil  will  take  the  trade  of  the  Alto  Parana  \’alley.  The  breaks 
in  navigation  tt>  the  south  and  the  difliculties  «>f  railroad  construction 
from  Argentina  will  offset  here  the  down-valley  tendency.  Further- 


laUASSli  FALLS. 

H<-lwoon  Ikuussii  and  the  CiiiuTa  Falls,  the  Alto  Parana  iMtssos  throiiKh  a  narrow  canyon.  Railroads  in 
any  rfirection  thronch  this  region  will  prove  ex()ensivc. 


more,  although  there  is  a  long  up-grade  for  the  loaded  trains  to  the 
plateau  rim.  and  then  a  short,  steep  tlrop  t<i  the  coast,  the  gain  in 
distance  to  Europe  and  North  America  as  opposed  to  the  very  round¬ 
about  southern  route  will  be  conclusive.  Also,  this  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  Brazilian  territory,  into  which  other  nations  are  not  likely  to 
penetrate.  Although  still  largely  undeveloped,  it  will  provide  a 
field  for  Brazilian  energy  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  immeiliate  Paraguay  basin  is  more  in  doubt.  Kiver  navigation 
will  give  a  strong  <lown-valley  tendency  to  trade.  Kailroad  con¬ 
struction,  also,  will  be  easier  from  Argentina  than  from  Brazil.  The 
difliculty  of  crossing  the  Alto  Parana  at  Iguassu  will  probably  delay 
the  connection  there,  between  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  The  completion 


"  K.  F.  Mather,  op.  cit.,  p.  374. 
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of  tluit  line  might  force  down  the  I’utes  on  the  Argentine  railroads, 
but  could  siuircely  compete  heavily  with  the  do\n\-valley  lines. 

Another  important  factor  enters  in  at  this  point.  *Vn  importjuit 
and  growing  market  will  be  found  in  the  population  center  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Plate  estuary.  This  Temperate  Zone  region  will 
furnish  an  increasing  demajid  for  tropical  products,  which  may  in 
part  he  filled  from  Paraguay.  At  the  present  time  Paraguay  sends 
its  yerha  and  oranges  to  Buenos  Aires  in  return  h)r  Argentine  wheat 
and  flour.  Also,  the  timherless  pampas  will  call  for  Paraguay’s 
lumber  in  greater  and  greater  (juantity.  As  regions  of  contrasted 


TUANseollTATION  IN  THE  EASTERN  ANDES. 

OurinR  thtf  dry  s<-ason  the  river  hods  are  used  as  trails,  hut  during  the  rainy  season  the  prohleni  of^ 
transportation  heoomes  more  difficult  as  many  of  the  ‘‘trails”  are  then  impassable. 


products,  the  Argentine  pampa  and  the  whole  upper  Parana  lowland 
are  naturally  complementary  to  each  other. 

The  ('haco  seems  destined  to  fall  umler  the  ectmttmic  control  of 
.Argentina.  The  high  construction  and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
Bolivian  railroads  will  make  shipments  in  that  direction  e.xpensive. 
Furthermore,  the  high  rates  on  any  trans-Andean  railroad,  the  lack 
of  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  arid  climate  which  requires 
the  importation  of  food,  water,  and  fuel  to  the  coast  cities  w«)uld  offset 
any  gain  in  distance  which  this  route  would  offer  to  exports  for  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Panama.  Only  the  mountain  markets  would 
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call  for  the  foodstuffs  tif  the  ('haco,  a  demand  which  can  he  amply 
satisfied  from  northern  Argentina,  via  the  railroad  now  being  com¬ 
pleted,  or  from  Bolivia's  upland  valley  basins  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cochabamba  and  Sucre. 

The  contrast  of  products  iix  the  Chaco  would  favor  Argentina 
rather  than  Brazil,  (’otton,  sugar,  fruit,  Brazil  has  in  abundance 
along  its  Atlantic  coast.  Grazing  land  in  the  Plateau  of  Central 
Brazil  is  yet  to  be  develope<l.  Timber  is  plentiful  in  the  Parana 
pine  forests  of  the  south,  ami  tropical  forests  of  great  timber  value 
are  virtually  untouched,  even  as  near  the  population  centei-s  as  the 
Rio  Doce,  just  north  of  Victoria. 


CATTLE  IN  THE  PARAOVAYAN  CHACO. 

Whilp  this  rcjfion  Is  |»n‘onunonlly  a  grating  country,  the  soil  and  climate  arc  favorable  for  agricultural 

puri>oses. 


On  the  other  hand,  agriculture  is  grailually  and  surely  cutting 
out  the  grazing  area  on  the  pampa.  To  he  sure,  certain  inherited 
systems  of  land  holding  are  retarding  the  change,  hut  it  will  come 
eventually.  The  grazing  lands  will  then  he  scarcer  than  now,  and 
grazing  will  largely  he  pushed  southward  into  Patagonia,  westward 
to  the  semiarid  mountain  piedmont,  and  northward  to  the  rich 
fiastures  of  the  Chaco.  The  f|uehracho  forests  are  already  providing 
Argentina  with  the  greater  part  of  its  wood  supply  ami  also  its 
tannin. 

Finally,  the  development  of  the  Chaco  is  ilependent  not  only  on 
railroads  hut  also  on  labor.  E.xtensivc  immigration  will  he  necessary. 


rXITEn  STATES  TKADE  WITH  LATIN  AMEHK'A. 


anti  it  seems  probuhle  that  Brazil’s  immij^ration  will  he  used  for 
some  time  yet  in  developing  its  vast  interior  highland  territory. 
Argentine  immigration  for  the  present  should  be  eoneentrated  on 
the  development  of  the  rich  pampa.  but  as  this  development  pro¬ 
gresses  and  as  the  population  increases  the  natural  lines  of  expansion 
will  be  stmthwartl  to  northwestern  Patagonia  and  northward  to  the 
Chaco. 

Whoever  is  linally  the  winner  in  this  economic  struggle,  it  is  certain 
that  tlie  time  is  not  yet  come  for  the  development  of  the  Chaco.  A 
too  rapid  opening  up  of  communication  will  only  result  in  financial 
(lifliculties  for  the  railroad  and  an  additional  drain  on  the  treasury  of 
the  Government.  The  (’liaco  is  one  of  those  relativeh"  untenanted 
corners  of  the  earth  into  which  growing  humanity  may  yet  expand. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE 


CALENDAR  YEAR  1923. 


The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Lhiited  States  with  the  20 
Latin  American  Republics  rose  from  $1,3 15, 000, 000  in  1922 
to  $1,685,000,000  in  1923,  an  increase  of  $370,000,000,  or 
28.1  per  cent,  as  is  shown  by  the  table  below',  compiled  from 
statements  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Imports  increased  from 
$792,329,000  in  1922  to  $1,025,797,000  in  1923,  a  gain  of  $233,468,000, 
or  29.4  per  cent,  while  exports,  amounting  to  $659,319,000  in  1923 
against  $.522,930,000  in  1922,  increased  $136,389,000  or  26  per  cent. 

Imports  were  greater  in  1923  than  in  1913  by  140.2  per  cent,  and 
exports  exceeded  those  of  the  pre-war  year  by  108.2  per  cent. 


1 

1  im|>orts. 

j;xi)orts. 

1923  . 

Il,02.i,797,fi34 

427,05.S.266 

*0.79,319,422 

316.300,433 

o98,739,3fW 

140.2 

'  342,758,989 

108.2 

Per  cent  of  increase . j 

The  values  of  the  United  States  imports  from  and  exports  to  each 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics  in  1923,  compared  with  those  in 
1922,  appear  in  the  table  following. 

80460— 24— Bull.  3 - .1 
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Trade  <f  the  United  States  irith  Latin  America,  12  months  ending  Deremher  SI. 

Iniporls.  Kxporls.  Total  trado. 

Co  nitrios.  - - 

1922  1922  1922  1922  1922  1922 


MpnIco . $122,l»>i7,‘44  $1:{9,S.-.2,21S  $l(W,S.s4,9I7  *l2ti,ti27,‘2>  1241.972,7(11  $2ti0, 490, (lie 

Ciiatcma'a .  s,  7s;j,  (>.VI  n.267,0(r>  4:.9, 7-20  fi,2t4,2V4  14,242,270  17,.VM,2oO 

Salvador .  2.fi|S,7lfi  4,ri'2:4.(i(,2  4.S,',0,7S1  .i.JU.iV)  7,409,497  9,7.27,913 

Hoii'liiras .  .2,249,2(>'*  4,9;«>,9l.'i  9, 9.‘>9, 'JM  1 1 , 2.‘>7, 4ti;i  12,20x,.Vi2  10,194.37« 

NicaraKoa .  2,174,117  .2.422,212  4,110,709  4,9v9.709  7,290,  vjo  10,421,922 

Costa  Rica .  .2, 49.'., 4:«l  l,6;«),.')74  4.049,700  4,v;r).100  9,."):t0,I90  9.40.'>,74n 

Panama .  2,007.014  4,S.\s,(V>2  I4,.'.17,0.'.9  21,709,102  is.  124.072  20,0>7,224 

Cuba .  •207.S.20,S02  .176, 442.. VI  127,S72,  IS.-1  192.427,.s9:i  :19.2. 709, 9S.S  .Vis, \so, 474 

Doininicao  Republic. .  4.S42,49S  1  s.XVI.iM  10,214.270  12,427,440  l.>,070,774  21.777,694 

Haiti .  1,211,102  1,721,710  9, 002,  .170  11.9sl,m7  10, 274,. >22  12,7IW,763 

North  .\mcrii-an  ' 

Republics . i  4:14, 900. .vr2  .'162,01.2,201  3'10,000,(r)7  ;192,SOO,222  724, 9(»>, .'lOO  9.'>4,ssl,422 

Arpeuliua . |  s.2,077,9.22  11.2, 270,  ;107  9.2,  .'142,  ;i.s.2  112,7Sl,sir2  isi, 2-20,217  ■22s,  0.2s,  199 

Bolivia .  722,‘224  :  l,s-22.497  •2.60-2,090  2,(r2S,  194  2,224,.l-20  4,SoO,691 

Brazil .  12(!,2S1.0-2S  ,  141,-2i;i.0-2.s  42,-240,091  4.2,.2s2,0-2t  10:1, 0-29. .'107  lss,sl7,-24s 

Chile .  .29,714,4.27  ;  92,-2S0,4.21  -22.494.1(22  21,070.111  S2,17s,.>29  l-21,2.'i6,.i62 

Colombia .  20.004,4'i9  '  4.2, 72s, 47.2  ■20,120,70s  ■22,-290,s91  .V>,-201, 107  OS, 0:1.2, 164 

Kcuador . I  7,492,400  0.140,277  4, 42',  si  4  4.:i;i.2.(VI0  11, 921. 274  10,4S1,SX3 

Parapiav . I  1,(»>4,222  .244,s70  :i.ss,s4l  .2s2,99.l  1.  t.'s!.  172  l,120,s75 

Peru . '  1.2.  S7-2. 1-2.2  -21.010.74:1  14,0:16,990  19,77.2,1-29  -29.909,11.2  4:i,  .2S.2,  S72 

I  ruguav .  10..2'r2,(V49  2I.S11,424  ,  11,419,070  1.2,077.1SS  -27,921,1-22  :«i,SSS,612 

Veuer.uela . ;  1:1,929,404  12,111,7.27  |  s, (9)4,109  11,91S..270  ■22..20:i,0.'):i  ■22,n30.3-2i 

South  .\meri',-an  ! 

Republics .  :1.27, 422, .2V)  I  402,702,4.22  -222,929,092  ^O'i, 4.'>:i, 200  .200, :1.22, -210  7.10, -21.2. 63:1 

Total  b  a  t  i  u  | 

■Vinerica .  792, :i-29, 022  ] I , (r22, 797, 0:14  ,2-22. 92), 9.29  0.29.219,4-22  1, 21.2, ■22s, 799  I, Os.2, 117.056 


A  NOTABLE  EXAMBI.E  OF  INTELLE(TILVL  FRATERNITY 


By  I)ele(;ates  William  M.  Black  and  Frank  R.  Watson, 
Anwrican  Iiigtitute  of  Architects. 


WE  HAVE  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,-  to 
which  we  have  added  some  observations  and  reflections 
as  the  result  of  our  cordial  and  pleasant  contact  with 
the  delegates  present  at  the  congress,  among  whom  w'ere 
the  deans  ami  other  eminent  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  departments  of  the  national  universities,  and  also  with  the 
most  prominent  practitioners  in  every  city  visited  in  Chile,  Argen¬ 
tina,  I'ruguay,  and  Brazil,  on  our  journey  from  Santiago  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  after  the  congress  adjourned. 

We  left  New  York  August  2.‘L  and  after  an  enjoyable  voyage  through 
the  Panama  Chinal  and  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  call¬ 
ing  at  numerous  ports,  we  arrived  at  Valparaiso  in  the  early  morning 
of  September  13,  one  day  behind  schedule.  Here  we  were  met  by 
Sr.  Rafael  Bustos,  a  prominent  architect  of  Valparaiso,  who  gave 
us  our  fii-st  taste  of  South  American  hospitality.  Our  delay  caused 
us  to  miss  the  work  of  one  day  only — the  opening  session  having 
been  most  courteously  postponed  a  day — which,  however,  was  the 
subject  of  much  regret,  as  the  inaugural  meeting  held  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
was  followed  by  a  ban(|uet  given  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
oongresh. 

The  next  morning  we  presented  our  credentials,  and  saw  the  activ-e 
work  of  the  congress  well  under  way.  Profiting  by  the  experience 
of  the  fii-st  congress,  organi,:ation  had  been  established  along  excellent 
lines,  eliminating,  as  far  as  possible,  general  discussion  and  conseiiuent 


’  T  .fournal  of  the  Americin  Imlilutr  nf  A  rchitccln,  New  York,  Dt'cemlier,  1923. 
‘To  I’rpsidont  of  American  Imitiiiite  of  .\rchitect< 
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loss  of  time.  The  {general  or  plenary  sessions  of  the  congress  were 
only  three  in  number,  the  trreater  part  of  the  work  la'inj;  done  by 
eight  “commissions”  or  committees,  to  which  were  assigned  the 
different  subjects  brought  before  the  congress. 

Their  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  plenary  sessions, 
where  they  were  finally  discussed  and  conclusions  determined.  Your 
delegates  were  appointed  to  membership  on  two  of  these  commissions; 
(a)  (Conservation  of  monuments  having  historical  value,  architectural 
or  archeological;  (ft)  Creation  of  edifices  and  monuments  of  a  public 
character  (the  discussion  involving  the  subject  «>f  international 
competitions). 

At  a  banquet  given  by  the  directors  of  the  Associated  Architects 
of  (’Idle  to  the  official  delegates  and  the  local  and  visiting  architects, 
on  the  evening  of  September  l.'i,  in  the  Hotel  Savoy,  attended  by 
appro.ximately  150  men,  Mr.  Watson  had  the  honor  to  present  the 
greetings  of  the  architects  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  of 
the  American  Institute,  and  also  the  greetings  of  the  I’nited  States 
Government  and  of  the  North  American  branch  of  the  Pan-American 
Union.  Tliese  were  most  enthusiastically  received,  and  at  once  we 
felt  that  we  were  in  intimate  touch  with  a  splendid  body  of  men  whose 
efforts  and  aspirations  were  in  sympathy  with  ours. 

At  an  official  banquet  given  to  the  delegatt‘s  by  the  Minister  of 
Industry  of  the  Kepublic  of  ('bile,  at  which  w'cre  jiresent  many'  distin- 
guish(‘d  personage's,  including  the  ambassadors  from  (’uba,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  and  Panama,  the  ('hilean  Minister  of  War,  and  others,  we 
were  honored  with  the  reejuest  that  our  delegation  respond  for  the 
delegates  to  the  toast  given  bv  the  host,  the  Minister  of  Industry. 
The  r(*sponse  was  made  by  Mr.  Plack,  and  was  warmly  received. 
Another  happy'  incident  of  the  evening  was  a  stirring  addn*ss  by'  the 
Mexican  ambassador,  who  referred  in  warm  and  gracious  terms  to  the 
United  States  and  the  settlement  of  the  agreement  between  our  Gov¬ 
ernments,  just  then  consummated.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  exchang¬ 
ing  with  the  honorable  ambassador  hearty'  congratulations  on  the 
happy'  event. 

The  exhibition  was  a  notable  feature  of  the  congress,  and  was 
thoroughly  organized  and  splendidly  managed  by'  an  able  committee, 
consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen;  Senores  licrnardo  Morales, 
pn*sident;  Manuel  Rojas,  secretary';  ('arlos  II.  Sotomayor,  Kriusto  C. 
Bonencontre,  Alberto  S<.*hade,  delegate  from  the  executive  committee 
and  prof<*ssor  in  the  Univ'crsity  of  ('bile. 

The  exhibition  W'as  held  in  three  buildings,  the  main  exhibit  being 
in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  consisting  of  the  international  exhibits  of 
professional  and  student  work  of  the  architectural  schools  of  Argon- 
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tinii  and  Tmtiuay.  The  exhibition  of  the  architectural  department 
of  the  rnivei-sity  of  ('liile  avjis  held  in  a  very  creditable  building, 
(levot('d  exclusively  to  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Kngineering. 
The  Universidad  (’atolica  (Catholie  I’niversity)  also  held  a  separate 
exhibition  of  stiulent  work  in  its  own  buildings.  Your  delegati‘s  were 
hotli  appointed  on  the  international  jury  of  award,  Mr.  Black  serving 
on  tlu*  cominittee  of  international  exliihits  ami  Mr.  Wilson  on  that  for 
the  student  work  of  the  University  of  Uhile. 

We  wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  this  feature  of  the  congress. 
The  exposition  was  large  and,  as  whole,  most  creditable.  Every 
facility  was  afforded  for  the  placing  and  arrangement  of  the  various 
national  exhibits,  some  of  whieh  were  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
Mexican  exhibit,  consisting  of  a  magnificent  collection  of  photographs 
of  antique  and  colonial  work,  to  which  were  added  photographs  and 
drawings  of  new  work,  was  most  noteworthy. 

Our  own  exhibit  was  very  creditable,  as  far  as  it  went,  hut  was  not 
of  sufficient  size  to  create  the  interest  it  might  have  done.  We  found 
the  authorities  not  only  willing  hut  anxious  to  meet  any  suggestions 
as  to  the  placing  and  hanging  of  our  work,  and  we  were  given  ample 
space  in  a  good  location,  where  our  exhibit  was  satisfactorily  grouped 
and  arranged.  Here  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  members  of  the  “hanging  committee,”  who  were  thoroughly 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  work.  A  word  of  commendation  is 
also  due  the  officials  of  the  Grace  Steamship  Co.  for  the  manner  in 
whicli  the  complete  transportation  of  our  exhibit  from  New  York  to 
the  exhibition  building  in  Santiago  de  Chile  was  accomplished,  and  by 
whom  we  were  relieved  not  only  of  the  trying  details  of  this  work, 
but  from  all  cliarges.  Mr.  Gittings,  of  the  United  States  Embassy  at 
Santiago,  was  early  on  tfie  scene,  and  afforded  us  most  valuable 
assistance,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  exhibits  will 
be  safely  returned  to  the  United  States  and  to  their  respective  owners. 
All  the  exhibitions  of  student  work  were  noteworthy,  and  represented 
the  architectural  departments  of  the  Universities  of  Chile,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  thef'atholic  Univei-sity  of  Santiago. 

On  the  commission  of  award,  of  which  Mr.  Plack  was  a  member, 
assigned  to  pass  upon  the  professional  exhibits  from  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  the  ITiited  States,  the  chairman  called 
attention  to  the  general  reipiirements  for  the  gold  medal  and  diploma, 
and  announced  that  since  all  of  the  Ignited  States  architects  had 
failed  to  observe  the  re(juirement  relative  to  “one  elevation,  one 
cross  section,  and  two  |)lans,”  in  addition  to  perspective  drawings  and 
photographs,  on  each  project  displayed,  the  only  distinetion  they 
could  award  them  was  honorable  mention.  This  interpretation,  in 
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its  application  to  the  American  exhibit,  was  suspended,  however,  and 
the  I'nited  Stat(*s  thus  received  three  <;old  and  one  silver  medals, 
one  special  mention,  and  20  mentions. 

Mr.  Watson,  servinj;  on  the  commission  of  award  at  the  University 
of  ('bile,  was  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  careful  analysis  of  this 
work,  which  he  found  to  com])are  most  favorably  in  draftsmanship 
and  rendering  with  that  of  any  of  our  schools  in  tlie  United  States. 
The  ])rohlems  are,  in  manv  res])ects,  dissimilar,  and  the  viewpoints  so 
at  variance  with  our  own  that  the  conception  is  (piite  different, 
especially  in  plan;  hut  there  is  much  which  we  can  well  afl'ord  to 
emulate,  as  well  as  much  to  fiive,  and  it  is  indulgin*;  in  platitude  to 
say  that  it  lies  with  the  students  that  this  j'ood  work  should  begin 
and  continue. 

Your  delegates  were  more  than  casually  impressed  witli  the 
educational  work  being  done  by  our  South  American  confreres,  and 
we  would  recommend  the  encouragement  of  the  interchange  of 
students  for  at  lejist  partial  or  postgraduate  courses.  This  idea  is 
looked  upon  with  favor  by  our  colleagues  in  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  while  many  of  their  young  men  already  come  to  us  for 
their  architectural  training,  it  would  he  well  worth  while  for  many  of 
ours  to  go  to  tliem.  We  would  urgently  recommend  that  exhibits  of 
school  work  he  exclianged  annually.  A  move  in  this  direction  would 
undoubtedly  he  met  with  hearty  cooperation.  We  would  he  most 
happy  to  furnish  further  information  to  the  deans  of  our  archi¬ 
tectural  schools,  whom  we  sincerely  hope  will  encourage  an  effort  of 
this  kind. 

Tlie  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Architects  was  an  undoubted 
success,  and  received  the  support  not  only  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  and  those  directly  interested  in  architects  and  architecture 
but  was  also  lieartilv  siqiported  by  the  national  governments  of  the 
countries  represented,  several  of  which  sent  their  ambassadors 
(where  professional  men  were  not  available),  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plenary  sessions  and  oflicial  functions. 

There  were  present  at  the  congress  approximately  (io  oflicial 
delegates  from  the  following  countries:  (’bile,  Argentine.  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  ('olombia,  Mexico,  ('uba  (ambassador),  Panama  (ambas¬ 
sador),  (iuatemala  (ambassador),  Venezuela  (charge  d'affaires  in 
Chile),  United  States.  Peru  was  not  represented  and  Brazil  bad  no 
oflicial  delegates,  but  her  ambassador  extended  the  felicitations  of 
the  (iovernment  to  the  congress  at  the  final  plenary  session,  and  also 
offered  a  memorial  of  congratulation  to  Chile  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  independence — ‘‘  Diez  y  Oebo  de  Septiembre” — which 
occasion  added  wonderfully  to  the  enjoyment  and  interest  of  our 
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entertii'miiuMit.  This  is  the  national  festival  of  independence  or 
(’liilean  “Fourth  <»f  duly”  and  the  event  is  eelehrated  with  mafinifi- 
cent  pomp  and  cerenumy.  The  solemn  Te  Deum  at  the  cathedral, 
the  military  review,  the  tieneral  pleasure-makin*;  of  the  people,  not 
to  mention  “The  Haees,”  make  the  occasion  one  never  to  he  forgotten 
by  those  privilefjjed  to  see  it  !ind  join  in  its  spirit.  Indeed,  we  must 
here  record  our  a|)pre(‘iation  of  the  entertainment  provided  for  the 
congress,  and  «»f  the  thorough  and  splendid  way  in  which  it  was 
organized  and  carried  out  hy  our  Latin  hrotheis— mastei’s  in  this 
gracious  art. 

The  congress  wais  (iminced  first  hy  the  architects  of  Santiaigo, 
assisted  liberally  by  the  ('hilean  Government.  Mark  this!  by  the 
Government  -iind  there  wais  no  detail  omitted  in  providing  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  delegates  every  minute  of  every  waking 
hour.  This  is  iinother  subject  in  which  we  Anglo-Saxons  have 
much  to  learn,  aind  the  knowledge  of  which  might  aidd  to  the  graces 
of  our  students  attending  South  American  schools. 

lirazil  did  iu>t  .send  delegates  to  the  congre.ss,  and  we  felt  that  sifter 
the  adjournment  at  Santiago  our  formail  and  odicial  duties  had  ceased. 
This,  however,  proved  to  be  otherwise,  for  upon  our  arrival  at  Kio  de 
Janeiro  we  were  at  once  called  upon  by  repre.sentatives  from  the 
.Sociedade  (Vntral  de  Architectos  da  Brazil,  and  were  given  a  forinad 
reception  and  honored  with  corresponding  membei’ship  in  the  society. 
-V  luncheon  was  also  tendered  the  society  by  ('olonel  Grawford, 
repre.senting  the  Biddwin  Lo<-omotive  Works  in  Rio.  The  architects 
of  Brazil  have  only  recently  organized,  the  society  being  but  three 
years  old.  This  explained  the  absence  of  delegates  from  the 
Gongre.ss. 

No  doubt  the  (piestion  will  arise,  What  are  the  opportunities  in 
South  America  for  architects  from  the  I’nited  States  f  The  answer 
to  this  is  most  difficult  and  would  involve  a  much  longer  discussion 
than  the  space  allotted  to  this  report  will  permit.  We  will,  however, 
venture  upon  a  few  points  which  came  under  our  observation  during 
an  all  too  short  visit. 

First.  The  ethical  codes  under  which  the  practice  of  architecture 
is  conducted  in  South  America  are  totally  different  from  ours.  In 
most  cases  the  architect  and  the  builder  are  the  same  individual,  and 
this  method  has  had  the  indorsement  of  long  standing,  and  is  used 
hy  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  profession. 

Second.  The  ethics  of  competition  are  as  yet  unsettled,  and  it 
will  probably  be  a  matter  of  more  than  another  congress  before  a 
satisfactory  basis  will  be  established.  We  found,  however,  a  keen 
interest  in  our  methods,  and  we  had  many  reipiests  for  the  “Standard 
l)ocuments,”  which  will  no  doubt  bear  fruit. 
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Third.  Our  concoptions  are  so  difFerent  that  it  is  iiiipossilde  for 
United  States  arehiteets  to  have  anytliiii"  like  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  Soutli  American  problems  until  they  take  up  residence, 
not  of  a  week  or  montli,  hut  sufliciently  Ion"  to  acquire  the  lan"uag;es 
and  the  mental  approach.  Here,  again,  looms  the  (piestion  (tf  the 
interchange  of  students.  No  doubt  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  open- 
mindedness  toward  North  American  ideas  in  architecture  as  well  as 
other  things,  which  is  creating  a  demand,  and,  added  to  this,  we  have 
the  ever-growing  North  American  population  living  in  South  America. 
Taking  the  above  matters  into  consideration,  we  believe  that  in  time 
many  agreeable  and  profitable  associations  may  he  effected  by  United 
States  architects  in  South  America  and  by  South  Americans  in  the 
United  States.  We  consider  this  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  our 
young  men,  and  one  which  should  he  seriously  investigated  by  the 
authorities  of  our  architectural  schools. 

Another  (juestion  will  naturally  he  asked.  Is  it  worth  while  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  to  become  a  permanent  member  of 
the  congress,  and  to  participate  in  its  meetings  amU  exhibitions  ? 
We  strongly  re(a>mmend  that  the  institute  give  the  aflirmative  answer 
to  this  question.  The  salient  facts,  we  think,  warrant  such  action,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  supporting  volumes  which  might  he  written  of  the 
spirit  and  influence  (d  the  Pan  American  Uongress  of  Architects  as  an 
organization,  and  which,  to  he  appreciated,  must  he  experienced. 
Your  delegates  were  invited  to  become  members  of  the  permanent 
executive  committee  of  the  congress,  to  which  each  national  hody 
has  the  privilege  of  sending  live  delegates. 

After  the  closing  sessions  of  the  congress,  the  visiting  and  resident 
delegates  were  taken  to  Valparaiso,  where  at  the  charming  seaside 
village  of  Uon  ('on,  approached  from  Valparaiso  by  a  shore  road 
destined  to  become  an  “Amalfi  Drive,"  we  were  tendered  a  farewell 
luncheon  by  the  architects  of  Valparaiso,  and  where  we  took  occasion 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  unbounded  good  will  and  hospitality 
which  had  been  extended  to  us. 

We  left  the  congress  and  ('bile  with  deep  regret,  for  we  felt  that  we 
had  been  in  contact  with  men  of  fine  ideals,  with  whom  we  had  estab¬ 
lished  real  friendships,  and  that  we  had  perluips  succeeded  in  accom¬ 
plishing  something  toward  an  amalgamation  of  the  interests  of  the 
architects  of  North  and  South  America,  ami  the  promotion  of  the 
spirit  of  real  Pan  Americanism,  so  much  desired  by  our  Gov'ernment, 
which  had  indorsed  our  mission  through  the  State  Department  with 
special  credentials  and  passports  carrying  the  signature  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  State,  ('harles  Kvans  Hughes. 


370.0(KI  MII.ES  OF  UOMAXC'E  AND  Fl'X  SlIOWX  YEARLY  OX  THE  SCREEN'S 

OF  Argentina’s  capital.* 

FOU  some  yeai’s  past  Buenos  Aires  has  been  a  sort  of  paradise 
for  the  movie  fan  possessed  of  an  abnormally  voracious 
appetite  for  new  pictures.  For  in  this  city  he  can  witness  a 
fresh  production  ever^*  night  of  the  week  if  so  inclined,  and 
what  more  can  the  veriest  glutton  ask  for  i  In  New  York  and  other 
great  capitals  a  successful  picture  will  run  for  a  week  or  even  a  month 
before  any  necessity  for  a  change  is  felt  by  the  management,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  apart  from  the  resident  population,  there  is  an 
enormous  daily  influx  of  visitors,  all  anxious  to  see  the  picture  in 
question. 

But  in  this  city  the  patrons  of  the  cinemas  are  limited  to  a  part  of 
the  residents,  and  a  continual  change  of  program  is  necessary,  as  the 
picture  houses  are,  practically  speaking,  catering  to  the  same  public 
all  the  time. 

It  is  calculated  that  a  capital  of  more  than  S,()00,000  pesos  is 
employed  in  providing  Buenos  Aires  with  its  moving  pictures. 

Buenos  Aires  and  its  suburbs  possess  137  picture  houses,  which  in 
the  coui’se  of  the  year  pass  S.lK)0,()0()  feet — or,  say,  1,480  miles — of 
film  before  the  eyes  of  their  patrons.  As  the  average  film  is  shown 
250  times  before  it  is  relegated  to  the  shelf,  we  may  deduce  that 
370,000  miles  of  love-making,  jealousy,  and  crime  are  required  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Argentine  capital  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  romance  they  do  not  find  in  their  own  more  humdrum 
lives. 

.V  very  great  change  has  been  witnessetl  in  the  fare  provided  and  in 
the  tastes  of  the  amusement-seeking  public  since  the  days  when  a  few 
clumsily  constructed  pictures  representing  the  tribulations  of  fat  old 
gentlemen  whose  hats  had  been  carried  away  by  the  wind  or  of 
amorous  young  bloods  besieged  by  flat-chested  ladies  constituted  the 
program  of  the  ill-ventilatcHl  halls  devoted  to  the  screen.  The  art  of 
photography  for  screen  purposes  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
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expensively  e(|uippe<l  stu<li(»s  lulmitted  of  effeets  never  tlreained  of 
by  the  pioneei-s  of  the  industry,  so  that  an  inere»lihly  short  space  of 
time  the  limit  of  perfection  seemed  t(*  have  been  reached. 

The  taste  of  the  public,  too,  underwent  a  metaniorplutsis  and  the 
knockabout  jncture  was  followed  by  sentimental  drama  and  traj'edy. 
I'p  to  the  year  1914,  when  French  and  Italian  pictures  held  sway, 
a  vast  amount  of  sob  stuff  was  put  across  a  lonj^-suifering  public  by 
the  producei-s  of  Paris  and  Milan. 

The  advent  (d  the  war.  which  crippled  the  Fur<»pean  film  industry, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Buenos  Aires  public  was  already'  show- 
inj;  a  partiality'  f<»r  the  American  picture,  enabled  American  ])roducers 
to  fjain  control  of  the  Argentine  market,  a  control  they  have  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  exercised  ever  since.  It  is  reliahlv  estimated 
that  8")  per  cent  of  the  pictures  shown  in  Buenos  Aires  are  American 
made,  hut  this  preponderance  is  likelv  to  decline  in  the  near  future, 
since  adverse  exchange  on  the  one  hand  and  the  hi^h  prices  demanded 
by'  American  pnalucers  on  the  other  will  inevitably'  force  huy'ers  more 
and  more  into  the  arms  of  German,  Norwegian,  and  other  Kuropean 
competitors  who  are  in  a  position  to  (juote  considerably'  better  terms. 

It  may'  he  noted  that  the  serial  picture,  one  of  the  novelties  intro¬ 
duced  hv  American  producers,  had  (|uite  a  long  inning  hut  later 
declined  in  public  favor  until  to-day*  it  is  found  impossible  to  dispose 
of  them.  A  notable  exception  was  “The  Three  Musketeers,”  hut  this 
was  partly'  due  to  the  popularity'  of  Dumas’  novel  and  to  the  art  and 
ability'  displaved  in  producing  the  screen  vei-sion. 

Fondness  for  heavy'  drama  still  exists  in  a  certain  secti(»n  of  the 
population  hut  in  too  small  a  degree  to  influence  the  demand  which 
is  to-day*  all  for  light  comedy* — the  lighter  the  better.  Flirting,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  love-making,  is  wliat  the  i)uhlic  wants,  and  any*  hero  who 
is  unwise  enough  to  overstrain  the  hendsm  of  his  part  is  assailed  from 
the  body*  of  the  hall  as  an  "  otarln”  and  is  unanimously*  requested  by 
the  gallery*  to  go  and  take  a  hath. 

:1e  :|e  :|e 

The  meteoric  rise  of  the  moving-picture  enterprises  to  the  fifth 
place  in  American  industries  has  been  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
romances  of  modern  times,  hut  that  the  business  some  time  ago 
reached  the  high-water  mark  of  prosperity*  and  is  now  suffering  a 
severe  slump  is  evidenced  by*  the  decision  of  the  Paraimnmt  Famous 
Players  C’orporation  to  suspend  production  for  a  while  and  await 
developments. 

The  fact  that  1 1,. 500, 000  fewer  people  paid  for  admission  to  picture 
shows  in  the  United  States  in  15)22  than  in  15)21  points  to  one  of  two 
things — either  that  the  attraction  of  the  silent  stage  is  on  the  wane 
or  that  producers  are  failing  to  provide  a  program  sufficiently*  inter(*st- 
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in;;  to  luro  the  public  into  the  halls  as  of  yore.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  counter  attractions  in  the  form  of  “listening  in”  to  hioh-class 
an<l  other  concerts  (at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  listener),  and  greater 
facilities  to  indulge  in  the  prevailing  craze  for  dancing  have  contrib¬ 
uted  in  part  to  this  decline,  hut,  according  to  many  ohserveis  whose 
interests  are  linked  up  with  the  picture  business,  a  more  powerful 
motive  lies  in  the  lack  of  novelty  in  the  arguments  of  the  plays 
procluced.  It  is  not  suggested  that  novelties  are  discouraged  by  pro- 
ducei-s  but  rather  that  human  ingenuity  is  being  taxed  almost  beyond 
its  pitwei’s  to  invent  an  absorbing  plot  that  has  not  already  been  worked 
to  death  in  the  production  of  photo  plays.  Boiled  down,  the  action 
of  most  of  them  revidves  around  the  adventures  of  a  hero,  a  girl,  and 
a  villian  is,  in  fact,  only  another  setting  of  '‘the  oldest  story  ever 
told,”  the  comedy  element  and  the  crime  being  merely  trimmings  to 
taste.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  novels  have  been  written  on  the  same  theme  without  exhaust¬ 
ing  its  possibilities,  the  range  of  the  novel  is  much  wider,  since  its 
popularity  often  depends  upon  its  dialogue  and  a  thousand  and  one 
things  that  can  not  he  put  upctn  the  screen  or  are  ineffective  if  so 
reproduced.  In  short,  a  good  novel  does  not  always  make  a  good 
picture. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  in  a  position  to  judge,  the  moving  picture 
in  its  marvehtusly  rapid  development  has  reached  its  zenith  and  is 
now  on  the  decline.  This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  dying 
industry  or  that  further  progress  wiU  not  he  made  in  the  art,  hut 
rather  that  the  extraordinary  fun)re  it  has  enjoyed  has  settled  down 
to  a  more  sober  appreciation  of  a  good  story  well  told  and  that 
producers  must  give  more  attention  to  the  search  for  capable  scenario 
writers  instead  of  bestowing  it  all  upon  star  interpreters. 


By  ().  K.  Davis. 

Srrrftary,  XationnI  Foirign  Trade  Couneil. 

WIIAT  is  the  Xational  Foreijiu  Trade  CoiinciD 

With  tlie  foreign  trade  relations  of  this  country 
assiiinin"  an  amazin"  scope — with  the  United  States 
now  the  first  of  the  earth’s  industrial  nations  ainl  soon 
to  he  its  first  foreign  tradin"  nation — an  answer  to  this  question  is 
needed. 

We  are  often  asked  this  (juestion  and  in  the  same  breath  accused 
of  hein"  propagandists  by  misinformed  fellow  citizens.  We  are 
propagandists.  Our  motto  is,  “Oreater  Prosperity  Through  Greater 
Foreign  Trade.”  By  this  motto  we  propose  to  live  or  die,  survive 
or  perish,  but  we  predict  that  we  will  neither  die  nor  perish.  We 
are  one  of  some  six  or  eight  organizations  doing  missionary  work. 

The  National  F'oreign  Trade  Uouncil  is  a  body  of  men  interested 
daily  in  foreign  trade,  for  their  own  and  the  livelihood  of  many 
other  thousands,  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  converting  all 
of  their  friends,  if  need  be  their  enemies,  to  the  national  necessity 
of  pushing  our  foreign  trade  in  good  times  and  in  bad  times.  We 
are  organized  because  this  is  a  period  of  organization,  and  without 
organization  you  can  not  get  very  far  in  the  period  in  which  we  live. 

This  council  will  hold  its  eleventh  annual  convention  at  Boston 
June  4,  5,  and  G.  That  convention  is  part  of  this  organization  idea. 
At  that  convention  will  be  assembled  the  largest  number  of  people 
interested  in  foreign  trade  yet  gathered  in  the  United  States  at  any 
given  time. 

Do  3’ou  manufacture  goods  \  Are  3’ou  an  importer  or  an  exporter  1 
Do  \’ou  wish  to  insure  3'ourself  against  lean  j-ears  at  home  f  Then 
j'ou  should  shake  a  leg  and  join  up  with  the  3,000  or  so  other  firms 
and  corporations  going  to  that  conference  and  get  trade  pointers — 
meet  the  other  fellows. 

This  convention  is  onl^'  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council.  Its  work  is  educational  and  goes  on  throughout 
the  3"ear.  When  the  National  FTireign  Trade  Council  was  organized 
in  1914  information  on  foreign  trade  was  restricted  to  the  men 
directlv  earning  their  living  in  this  manner. 
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But  the  council  maintains  that  every  man.  woman,  ami  child  in 
the  Tnited  States  is  vitally  interc'sted  in  foreijjn  trade,  and,  for  this 
reason,  this  past  year  and  the  current  year  it  has  been  and  is  conduct- 
in};  a  campaign  in  the  public  schools  to  educate  youii};  people  in 
the  fundamentals  of  forei};n  trade.  It  has  tric'd  to  knock  down  the 
old  idea  that  forei{;n  trade  means  e.xports  only.  It  has  shown  that 
the  United  States  is  not  a  self-contained  nation  and  can  never  be. 
The  nickel  in  our  5-cent  piece  is  an  import,  and  a  strikin*;  illustration 
of  what  forei};n  trade  really  is.  The  very  li};hts  about  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor  could  not  shine  but  for  imported 
rubber  insulation  and  other  materials.  Foreign  trade  is  a  two-way 
business — we  biij-  abroad,  manufacture  at  home,  and  resell  abroad. 

The  council  is  nonpartisan  and  nonpolitical.  The  ax  it  has  to 
grind  is  a  national  one.  But  it  is  fearless,  and  when  it  sees  a  needed 
national  measure  for  foreign  trade  it  fights  for  it.  just  as  it  blocks 
harmful  measures  by  advancing  convincing  reasons  against  them. 

I  doubt  whether  the  proper  encouragement  is  being  given  these 
men.  They  have  begun  to  learn  foreign  ways  of  doing  business, 
but  they  still  have  to  educate  the  men  in  their  own  oflices  as  to  the 
difliculties  of  doing  business  abroad.  We  have  numerous  trade 
journals,  newspapers,  engaged  in  this  educational  effort. 

But  we  are  far  from  having  awakened  the  national  conscience  to 
foreign  trade  opportunities  and  to  the  fundamental  work  necessary 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  Foreign  trade  still  remains 
a  good  deal  of  a  mystery  to  our  fellow  citizens.  They  regard  it 
as  a  matter  in  which  they  are  not  concerned.  I  can  remember 
when  the  average  person  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  was 
afraid  to  go  aboard  a  ship. 

There  is  an  often-told  story  of  one  of  our  Congressmen,  who  asked; 
“What  has  posterity  done  for  us?”  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
not  very  long  ago  one  of  our  statesmen  did  ask;  “What  have  we  got 
to  do  with  abroad?”  Now  both  of  these  ([uestions  are  exprt'ssive  of 
an  honcist  concern  for  our  Nation’s  best  interests.  But  it  is  to  over¬ 
come  this  honest  concern  and  convince  our  people  of  the  national 
nec(>ssity  of  foreign  trade  that  the  council  and  other  similar  bodies 
have  been  organized. 

Foreign  trade  was  booming  during  the  general  war;  then  came  the 
slump  of  1920  and  a  corr(*sponding  drop  in  the  interest  in  foreign 
trade.  Many  business  men  began  to  take  the  old  attitude  that  it 
was  much  safer  to  stay  at  home.  Not  so  the  members  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and  their  friends,  who  realize  that 
in  just  such  periods  of  depri'ssion  one  must  be  laying  plans  for  the 
better  yearn  ahead.  They  know  that  only  by  “sticking”  are  these 
foreign  markets  to  be  held.  Just  now  foreign  markets  are  looking 
up  again,  hut  the  great  public  is  not  yet  intert'sted.  If  this  public 
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U‘!inu‘(l  anythin^  «»f  tho  U*ss(Hi  «»f  firoatt'r  prosperity  through  foreign 
trade  during  tlie  general  war  it  has  shown  signs  of  forgetting  that 
h‘sson.  One  week  of  the  Kuropean  war  did  more  than  10  yeais  of 
campaign  discussion  to  convince  the  American  people  that  foreign 
trade  is  a  vital  element  in  donu'stie  prosperity,  hut  we  must  not  let 
them  forget  this  faet. 

One  might  say  it  was  a  pro])hetic  vision  for  usefuhu'ss  that  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  National  F'oreign  Trade  (\nmcil  in  1914.  It  was 
founded  even  before  it  was  seen  that  the  great  war  would  revolu¬ 
tionize  world  trade  and  notably  that  of  the  United  Statt‘s.  The 
war  has  left  the  battle  fields,  hut  the  war’s  ])rohlems  are  still  here 
and  will  remain  for  many  yeaiv;. 

The  work  and  attitude  of  the  council  is  always  that  of  hope. 
While  it  recogniz(‘s  the  immensity  of  the  (‘conomic  and  {)otiticat 
problems  created  by  the  general  war  for  the  people  of  Kurojje,  it  is 
now  actively  engaged  in  showing  that  we  can  and  are  able  to  develop 
what  were  previously  considered  st‘condary  markets.  It  is  encour¬ 
aging  our  industries  and  our  capital  to  look  to  South  America,  to 
Canada,  to  C'hina,  and  other  fields,  pending  the  slow  recovery  of 
Kurope. 

Among  its  activities,  which  have  now  passed  into  history,  the 
eouncil  was  active  in  its  su])port  of  a  national  effort  to  secure  all- 
American  cable  communications,  free  from  the  control  of  foreign 
governments.  Another  has  been  an  active  and  unflagging  intert'st  in 
securing  an  American  merchant  marine.  Government  ownership  or 
operation  as  a  permanent  policy  for  the  merchant  marine  has  been 
steadily  opi)osed.  The  council  was  one  of  the  earliest  organizations 
to  advoeate  the  imj)ortation  of  foreign  swuritit's  as  a  means  of  bal¬ 
ancing  our  foreign  trade.  It  has  also  urged  the  extension  of  long¬ 
term  credits.  It  has,  moreover,  advocated  foreign  loans  where  these 
loans  took  on  an  invt*stment  aspect  and  were  not  direct  loans  to 
governments,  loans  that  did  not  go  immediately  into  industrial 
channels.  r<*sulting  in  the  opening  of  credits  for  the  purchase  of 
manufactured  or  other  produets  in  the  United  Statt*s. 

In  a  more  technical  trade  field  the  council  from  time  to  time  has 
published  pamphlets  of  an  educational  nature  for  the  aid  of  those 
planning  to  enter  foreign  trade.  For  this  purp»)se  it  maintains  a 
permanent  Trade  Adviser  Service.  Any  j)erson  interested  in  for¬ 
eign  trade  may  write  to  the  council  at  India  House,  New  York, 
about  his  particular  problem  and  get  confidential  advice  or  infor¬ 
mation  from  other  people  in  the  same  line.  In  the  case  of  small 
manufacturers,  not  able  to  maintain  big  selling  staffs  abroad,  it  has 
encouraged  cooperation  for  export.  4'he  council  was  chiefly  rt'sponsi- 
hle  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Fxport  Trade  Act  in  19 IS,  whereby 
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coinhiimtions  of  competitors  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjiu^inf^  in 
export  trade  are  exempted  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Tlie  council  has  at  all  times  laid  jjreat  stress  on  the  nect'ssity  for  a 
(letinite  and  permanent  foreij^n  trade  jiolicy  for  American  manufac¬ 
turers.  in  the  belief  that  temporary  or  half-hearted  foreign  trade 
eh’orts  were  a  positive  detriment  to  American  export  traile.  It  take's 
the  very  general  jioint  of  view  that  our  leading  world  position  as  an 
industrial  nation  can  not  he  maintained  without  a  healthy  export 
trade. 

It  is  to  he  remembered  that  historically  the  United  States  was  a 
very  lively  foreign  trading  nation  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  close 
students  of  our  foreign  trade  believe  that  we  are  now  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  and  grander  cycle,  in  which  we  will  go  forth,  not  so 
much  as  a  carrying  nation,  hut  as  saU'smen  of  our  large  surplus  pro- 
(luctit)n  of  manufactured  jiroducts,  the  rt'sult  of  our  inventiveness, 
attention  to  (piality,  and  large-scale  operation. 

Some  ohserveis  of  |)olitical  and  trade  history  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  Mediterranean  was  once  the  center  of  world  trade,  then  that 
this  center  moved  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  is  now  rapidly  moving 
toward  the  Pacitic,  with  the  United  States,  midway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  playing  an  amazing  role. 
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AKGEXTIX.V. 

Ak(;extixe  KAiLHOADs. — Accoi’din"  to  a  report  in  the  Frmsa  of  ' 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  Ar<;entine  railroads  (The  Ferroearril  del  Sud, 
Central  Argentino,  Paelfico,  Oeste,  Central  Cordoba,  Entre  Ki'os  and 
Argentina  Northeastern)  for  1922-1923  the  figures  compared  with 
the  previous  fiscal  year  are  tabulated  as  follows: 


Year. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Expendi¬ 

tures. 

Profits. 

1922-23 . 

. 

...t  £3H, 23.5, 692 
...  £33,579,374 

£•25, 145,907 
£•25,704, 470 

£13,089,784 

£7,874,903 

Increase . 

Decrease . 

4,636,31s 

558. 563 

3,214,881 

First  selected  graix  f.vir. — In 

connection 

with  the  Second 

Exposition  of  Argentine  Dairy  Products  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argen¬ 
tina  proposes  to  hold  the  first  selected  grain  fair  betwtH'n  May  3 
and  11,  1924.  Selected  seed  of  wheat,  maize,  alfalfa,  oats,  harley, 
rye,  and  flax  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  market 
for  seed  grains  will  be  opened.  This  exhibition  of  classified  grains, 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  is  expected  to  assume  the  impor¬ 
tance  for  grain  and  agricultural  products  that  the  annual  cattle 
fair  has  for  the  livestock  business. 

Argextixe  koreigx  trade,  1922. — The  General  Bureau  of  vStatis- 
tics  of  the  Nation  sent  a  rej)ort  to  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  1922  foreign  trade  of  Argentina,  which  amounted  to  1,3()5,()53,760 
gold  pt^os,  or  5.5,009,3.57  gold  p<*sos  less  than  in  1921.  The  real 
value  of  the  1922  imports  was  089,045,471  gold  pesos,  or  59,888,226 
gold  pesos  less  than  in  1921.  The  1922  e.xports  totaled  070,008,289 
gold  pesos,  or  4,878,809  gold  pesos  more  than  those  of  1921.  The 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imj)orts  of  1922  as  compared  with  those 
of  1921  is  due,  according  to  the  report,  not  to  a  reduction  in  quantity 
but  to  the  lower  prices.  The  increase  in  exports  w'as  more  than 
2,000,000  metric  tons,  but  tbe  increase  in  total  value  of  exports  was 
not  proportional,  due  to  the  lower  prices  of  most  of  the  ])roducts. 


BOLIVIA. 

Public  works  ix  Sucre  axd  Potosi. — The  Executive,  by  legislative 
decree  of  November  20,  1923,  is  authorized  to  contract  an  internal 
loan  of  .500,000  bolivianos,  to  be  used  for  public  works  in  Sucre. 
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The  provincial  council  of  Potosl  is  authorized,  by  a  decree  of 
die  same  date,  to  raise  a  loan  of  800,000  bolivianos  for  public 
improvements  in  Potosl. 

Street  paving  in  La  Paz. — In  order  to  obtain  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  paving  the  streets  in  La  Paz,  Congress  has  authorized 
the  President  to  raise  a  loan  not  greater  than  1,800,000  bolivianos. 
The  interest  on  thb  loan  will  be  paid  by  special  taxes.  Some  of  the 
special  taxes  levied  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  this  loan  are  the 
following:  A  monthly  contribution  of  10  bolivianos  on  automobiles 
for  hire,  12  bolivianos  for  trucks  and  private  cars,  and  a  tax  on 
building  materials  of  5  per  cent  of  their  value. 

Property  owners  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
their  houses,  but  the  Government  will  bear  the  expense  of  paving 
the  street. 

BRAZIL. 

Cotton  cultivation. — Interest  in  cotton  cultivation  is  still 
increasing,  as  indicated  in  previous  notes  in  this  section  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  The  distribution  of  selected  seed  by  the  Federal  Cotton 
Service  was  reported  as  follows  on  November  27,  1923: 


Amazonas _ 

Kilograms. 

600 

Rio  de  Janeiro _ 

Kilograms. 

_  11,242 

Pari . 

---  21,000 

Federal  District _ 

.  652 

MaranhSo _ 

...  34,500 

S§o  Paulo _ 

_  24, 822 

Piauhy . 

...  2,000 

Minas  Geraes _ 

.  77, 887 

Ceara . . . 

...  2,660 

Santa  Catharina _ 

_  7, 280 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte _ 

...  4, 780.| 

Goyaz _ _ _ 

_  20. 707 

Parahyba _ _ 

...  2,860 

Matto  Grosso _ 

_  284 

Pernambuco _ _ 

...  2,500 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

_  296 

8,  000 

Bahia _ 

...  38,320 

Total _ 

_  262,429 

Espirito  Santo _ 

....  2,039 

Farmers  receiving  these  seeds  promise  to  cultivate  the  crop  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  instructions  given  them,  reporting  on  results,  and  returning 
to  the  Cotton  Service  twice  the  amount  of  seed  received,  selected  in 
a  prescribed  manner.  Perennial  tree  cotton  will  be  grown  in  the 
northwest. 

The  State  of  Cear4  has  also  created  a  cotton  service  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  Ten  reis  a  kilo  will  be  charged  for  cotton  grad¬ 
ing  by  the  State  officials.  The  plans  for  cooperation  between  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Cotton  Service  and  the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and 
Alagdas  have  been  approved  on  the  same  basis  as  with  the  State  of 
Sergipe.  An  experiment  station  is  to  be  opened  at  Cerid6  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte. 

Brazil  has  forbidden  the  importation  of  cottonseed  except  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  experimental  purposes, 
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Agricultural  production,  1922-23. — According  to  data  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  year  1922-23  are  reckoned  at  10,224,831,569  kilograms  and 
175,526,800  liters,  of  a  value  of  6,434,112,345  milreis.  The  quantities 
of  the  chief  products  are  given  as  follows: 


Brandy _ liters..  149,  000.  000  I  Cocoanuts.  kilograms.  86,557,500 

Alcohol _ do _  15,965,890  '  Babassu  nuts. .do _  45,000,000 

Wine . do _  10,  461,  000  ;  Coffee . do _  1,  140,  735,  446 


Alfalfa _ kilograms..  226,  473,  000  !  Rye . 20,347,000 

Ginned  cotton. do _  104,776,059  !  Barley _ 6,945,600 

Unhulled  rice. .do _  859,051,100  j  Manioc  hour _ _  673,170,600 

Sugar  (all  grades),  Beans - do -  630, 318, 000 

_ kilograms..  761,353,800  :  Paraguayan tea( matte), 

Oats _ do _  6,  543,  120  j  _ kilograms..  192,680,000 

Potatoes . do _  208,  408,  400  !  MiUet . do _  5,  136,  464,  500 

Rubber _ do _  9,  508,  000  Tobacco _ do _  70,  896,  000 

Cacao . do _  61.  963,  045  :  Wheat . do _  80.  170,  000 

The  prices  on  which  the  value  of  the  crops  was  estimated  were 
based  on  those  in  the  principal  producing  centers,  diminished  30  to 
50  per  cent. 

Cars  of  national  manufacture. — ^The  third  set  of  four  railway 
cars  to  be  manufactured  in  1923  in  the  shops  of  the  West  Minas 
Railway  was  finished  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  national  material 
being  used  in  all  of  them.  It  consists  of  a  cattle  car,  mail  car  with 
accommodations  for  the  postal  clerk,  second-class  car  for  48  passen¬ 
gers,  and  first-class  car  for  26  passengers.  All  the  cars  are  lighted 
by  electricity. 

CHILE. 

Monographs  on  copper  deposits. — “The  Copper  Zone  of  the 
Departments  of  Vallenar  and  Freirina,”  by  Julio  Kuntz,  consulting 
engineer,  is  a  recent  publication  of  the  Mining  and  Geological  Service 
of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Public  Works.  It  will  be  followed 
by  others  on  the  Departments  of  Copiapd,  Chafiaral,  and  Antofa¬ 
gasta,  and  later  by  monographs  on  other  Provinces,  such  as 
Coquimbo  and  Santi^o,  until  the  completion  of  a  systematic  study  of 
Chilean  copper  deposits,  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  the 
nation’s  wealth. 

Valparaiso  port  works. — It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Bulletin 
recently  reported  that  a  new  breakwater  700  meters  long  was  to  be 
built  in  Valparaiso  harbor  by  a  British  firm  at  a  cost  of  19,600,000 
gold  pesos.  Further  details  now  at  hand  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  work,  since  in  places  the  water  in  which  the  breakwater  is  to 
be  built  reaches  a  depth  of  56  meters,  or  183  feet.  This  necessitates 
an  enormous  foundation  mound,  to  be  built  of  some  3,000,000  cubic 
meters  of  sand  and  rubble,  approximately  170  meters  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  60  meters  at  its  upper  surfiu:e,  which  will  be  20  meters 
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below  water  level.  On  this  foundation  will  be  laid  a  smaller  mound 
of  lai^e  rubble,  on  which  will  be  built  of  60-ton  concrete  blocks  the 
solid  breakwater,  14  meters  wdde,  extending  from  12  meters  below 
water  level  to  4  meters  above. 


COLOMBIA. 


Northeastern  Railroad. — ^The  construction  of  this  railroad  was 
recently  commenc_ed  by  the  Northeastern  Syndicate.  About  the 
end  of  Decembll  the  Swiss  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work  arrived 
to  Colombia.  Tne  first  1,000  tons  of  rails,  as  well  as  machinery  and 
tools  required  for  the  work,  have  been  received.  A  site  of  40  fane- 
gadas  (1  fanegada  equals  about  1.59  acres)  has  been  purchased  by 
the  company  for  the  site  of  the  station  in  Bogota. 

Legislation  governing  construction  of  railroads. — See 
page  307. 

Foreign  experts. — See  page  308. 

Funicular  railroad. — See  page  308. 


Aqueduct  for  Santiago  de  Cuba. — The  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  approved  an  appropriation  of  $342,000  and  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  provincial  district  for  the 
construction  of  an  aqueduct  6  feet  in  diameter  and  about  2,600 
meters  long,  to  bring  fresh  drinking  water  to  the  city  of^Santiago  de 
Cuba  from  the  Guaninicun  River. 

Street  paving  and  road  repairs. — Decree  No.  1443  of  September 
27, 1923,  provides  the  sum  of  $300,000  for  paving  streets  in  Cienfu^os. 
An  appropriation  of  $100,000  has  also  been  made  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  be  used  for  paving  the  streets  in  Guantanamo. 
The  same  department  assigned  a  credit  of  $150,000  for  repairs  on  the 
road  between  Santuario  del  Cobre  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


DOMINICAN  republic. 


Day  laborers  forbidden  to  leave  country. — A  recent  resolu¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  President  forbids  captains  of  vessels,  agents  of  for¬ 
eign  companies,  or  any  other  person  to  persuade  or  influence  any  day 
laborer  to  leave  the  Republic.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  sell  passage  to 
foreign  day  laborers  or  to  provide  them  with  means  of  transportation 
to  leave  the  country  until  they  have  flnished  harvesting  the  crops  or 
completed  the  work  for  which  they  came  to  the  Republic. 

Registration  of  lands. — See  page  308. 


ECUADOR. 


Experimental  station. — In  order  to  protect  in  a  practical  man¬ 
ner  the  livestock  in  the  RepubUc,  the  Government  has  authorized  the 
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establishment  of  an  experimental  station  to  study  livestock  diseases 
and  find  some  way  of  eradicating  them.  The  personnel  of  the  station 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Owners  of  stock  farms,  the  livestock  on  which  is  valued  at  more 
than  5,000  sucres,  must  pay  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  their  stock,  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  and  upkeep  of 
the  experimental  station. 

Sanitation  of  Guayaquil. — By  a  decree  of  September  29, 1923, 
Congress  created  a  special  board  of  sanitation  to  supervise  the  work 
of  paving  the  streets  and  of  constructing  a  proper  drainage  system 
and  water  supply  in  Guayaquil,  replacing  the  Executive  and  the 
municipality  in  the  contracts  already  made  for  part  or  all  of  the  work 
described.  The  board  is  to  be  composed  of  seven  members,  and  will 
begin  to  function  from  January  1,  1924.  The  board  is  authorized  to 
contract  a  loan,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Council,  of 
2,000,000  pounds  sterling,  or  the  equivalent  in  other  money.  This 
loan  will  be  guaranteed  with  some  or  all  of  the  revenues  allotted 
by  special  laws  to  the  above-mentioned  works. 

Electric  light  for  Tulcan. — ^The  electric-light  plant  that  has 
recently  been  installed  in  the  city  of  Tulc4n  will  be  inaugurated 
shortly. 

Agricultural  and  industrial  promotion. — See  page  309. 

GUATEMALA. 

Guatemala  water  supply. — The  damage  done  by  the  earthquakes 
of  1917-18  to  the  AcatAn  water  works,  which  supply  the  city  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  was  repaired  after  President  Orellana  took  office,  while  further 
improvements  are  still  being  made. 

The  reservoir  is  18  kilometers  from  the  source  of  supply.  It  was 
reported  that  6,000  meters  of  reinforced  concrete  pipe,  40  centimeters 
in  diameter,  were  to  be  laid  from  the  reservoir  to  the  dam  by  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1923,  to  convey  the  water  which  formerly  flowed  in  an  open 
stream,  subject  to  pollution  from  dwellers  along  its  course. 

The  work  from  the  dam  to  the  fountain  head  (12,000  meters  dis¬ 
tant)  and  the  building  of  the  concrete  vaults  are  to  be  completed  by 
the  Masons’  Association  about  March,  if  nothing  unforeseen  prevents. 
This  latter  work  is  expected  to  increase  the  water  supply  considerably. 
Twelve  hundred  meters  of  iron  piping  for  extended  service  have  been 
ordered  and  received  by  the  municipality.  There  are  plans  to  build 
a  large  reservoir  at  Santa  Faz  to  unite  the  water  supplies  of  Acatto, 
Las  Minas,  and  Pinula. 

HAITI. 

Issuing  passports. — An  order  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
authorizes  the  prefect  of  the  district  to  issue  passports  in  the  provinces 
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under  the  following  instructions:  The  identification  certificate  must 
be  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
and  visdd  by  the  Government  commissioner.  The  certificate  must 
then  be  presented  to  the  prefect,  who  will  issue  the  desired  passport. 

A  list  of  those  obtaining  passports  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  with  the  identification  certificates,  and  after  the 
names  are  registered  the  list  will  be  sent  by  the  Department  to  the 
Collector  General  of  Customs. 

Importation  of  automobiles. — According  to  a  circular  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  automobiles  are  not  listed  among  the 
articles  designated  as  travelers’  baggage,  and  therefore  persons  com¬ 
ing  to  Haiti  who  desire  to  bring  an  automobile  must  prociure  the 
necessary  consular  documents.  This  order  has  been  in  force  since 
December  31,  1923. 

Receipts  of  internal  taxes. — The  total  revenues  derived  from 
mtemal  taxes  for  the  period  from  October  1,  1922,  to  September  30, 
1923,  were  1,114,836.09  gourdes  and  $273,558.08. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. — The  Ameri¬ 
can  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Haiti  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  con¬ 
taining  articles  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  travelers,  such  as 
transportation,  communications,  trade,  economic  conditions,  and  simi¬ 
lar  subjects,  the  purpose  being  that  these  bulletins  shall  constitute  a 
complete  commercial  handbook  of  Haiti. 

HONDURAS. 

Population. — According  to  the  census  of  1922  the  population  of 
Honduras  was  673,408  inhabitants,  of  whom  332,371  were  men  and 
341,037  women. 

Broom  industry. — A  French  citizen  who  has  lived  for  many  years 
m  Honduras  has  rented  land  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Pedro  Sula  to  raise 
straw  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms. 

MEXICO. 

Cotton  crop. — The  General  Agricultural  Bureau,  using  data  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  regional  agronomists  and  other  agents,  computed  the 
1923  cotton  crop  as  121,734  bales  of  250  kilos  each,  of  which  72,480 
bales  were  grown  in  Lower  California.  However,  figures  given  out 
later  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  place  the  Lower  California 
yield  at  100,000  bales,  including  the  cottoq  obtained  from  the  second 
flowering.  {Revista  de  Hacienda,  Dec.  17  and  24,  1923.) 

Iluterate  immigrants. — ^The  press  reports  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  decided  to  take  active  steps  to  prevent  the 
immigration  of  illiterate  foreigners. 
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Exports  to  Europe. — During  the  first  half  of  1923  more  than 
60,000  tons  of  exports  were  shipped  to  Europe  from  the  port  of 
Tampico  alone.  Zinc  ore,  the  production  of  which  has  been  increas¬ 
ing,  accounted  for  19,658,590  kilos,  while  lead,  arsenic,  ixtle,  and 
beans  were  other  important  items. 

Guayule  rubber. — An  American  company  has  obtained  from  the 
State  of  Zacatecas  certain  concessions  for  the  exploitation  of  guayule, 
abundant  in  that  State.  The  company  proposes  to  add  to  its  plant 
in  Torredn  and  build  another  in  Zacatecas  and  a  third  in  San  Luis 
PotosI  or  Tamaulipas. 

Irrigation  cooperative. — Nine  towns  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo 
have  united  in  an  irrigation  cooperative.  The  water  will  be  obtained 
from  the  Light,  Power  &  Railroad  Co.  of  Pachuca,  which  will  con¬ 
struct  the  necessary  bridges  and  masonry,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  will  dig  and  clean  the  ditches.  It  is  expected  that  2,000 
hectares  of  land  will  thus  produce  greatly  increased  crops. 

Increase  in  metal  production. — Figures  compiled  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Finance  show  a  larger  production  of  metals  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1923  than  in  the  same  period  of  1922,  the  value 
in  the  former  period  being  186,218,712  pesos  against  129,997,517 
pesos  in  the  latter.  Some  of  the  leading  minerals  were  mined  as 


follows: 

:  1923  I  1922 

MeUl.  - - - - ; - 

Kilos  Value.  '  Kilos.  {  Value. 


1  I  Peiot.  1  Pmm. 

Odd .  17,91>i.5641  :  23,»91,3S9  17,101.5639  ,  22,802,028 

SUver . I  2,055,532.561  i  88,461,924  '  1,794,247. 161  !  81,358,382 

Lead . ,114,068,023.000  '  40,173,825  73,980,574.000  !  17,129,310 

Copper . I  38,660,647.000  27,987,267  jl2, 619, 970. 000  7,578,380 


The  production  of  zinc,  graphite,  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
selenium  also  increased  in  1923. 


Commercial  Museum. — In  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Mexico  City 
are  found  many  interesting  exhibits  of  the  numerous  natural  and 
manufactured  products  of  the  Republic.  In  addition,  catalogues 
from  all  over  the  world,  card  indexed  by  name  of  firm  and  subject, 
are  kept  on  file  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

Tomatoes  for  export. — ^The  first  car  of  tomatoes  shipped  to  the 
New  York  market  in  the  1923-24  season  from  the  Pacific  States  of 


Sinaloa  and  Nayarit  crossed  the  border  at  Nogales,  Arizona,  on 
December  8,  1923.  Growers  were  much  pleased  at  the  prospects, 
since  the  yield  was  said  to  be  excellent  and  the  prices  high.  Many 
cars  were  shipped  last  season  to  the  neighboring  Republic. 

Cotton  commission. — ^A  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  consisting  of  four  members  (representatives  of 
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the  cotton  growers  of  Lower  California  and  the  Laguna  district,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  cotton-mill  owners)  will  consider 
the  problems  connected  with  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
cotton,  including  duties. 

NICARAGUA. 

Reported  cure  for  banana  disease. — La  Informadon  of  Blue- 
fields  reports  that  a  young  Nicaraguan,  Sr.  Hernaldo  Ibarra,  after 
working  several  months  in  experiments  with  diseased  bananas  in  the 
Kukra  Hill  Plantation  at  Bluefields,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  cure 
for  the  disease  which  was  ravaging  the  banana  plantations  of  Central 
America.  Large  companies  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
attempts  to  find  a  means  to  arrest  the  banana  disease.  It  is  reported 
that  Sr.  Ibarra  has  demonstrated  to  agents  of  foreign  companies  his 
procedure  for  restoring  sickly  banana  plants  to  a  healthy  condition. 

United  States  fish  for  Nicaraguan  lakes. — ^The  Minister  of 
Promotion  has  requested  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  United  States 
to  send  100,000  fish  eggs  to  Nicaragua  for  hatching  in  the  special 
fisheries  to  stock  the  lakes  of  Managua  and  Granada. 

Danish  immigrant  contract  revoked. — The  contract  with 
Waldemar  Gamer  for  the  settlement  in  Nicaragua  of  1,000  Danish 
families  has  been  revoked  by  the  Government  because  only  106 
Danes,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  had  arrived  in  Nicaragua 
under  the  contract.  Those  Danes  who  immigrated  to  Nicaragua 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  will  be  given  land  for  cultivation  if 
they  determine  to  remain  in  the  country,  provided  they  settle  in  one 
place. 

PANAMA. 

Petroleum  concessions. — ^Two  petroleum  concessions  in  the 
Province  of  Chiriquf,  for  7,169  and  4,250  hectares,  respectively,  have 
recently  been  granted  by  the  Government. 

Canal  Zone-Central  American  trial  flight. — General  Pat¬ 
rick,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Service,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  planned  a  trial  airplane  flight 
from  France  Field,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  to  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica, 
for  three  airplanes,  one  being  equipped  to  take  photographs  of  the 
route.  This  flight,  which  took  place  successfully  in  December,  1923, 
is  a  preliminary  experiment  to  prove  the  practicability  of  an  air  mail 
and  passenger  route  between  the  United  States  and  the  Central 
American  countries.  n 

PARAGUAY. 

$ 

Progress  in  Puerto  Pinasco. — A  company  established  in 
Puerto  Pinasco  has  erected  there  a  quebracho  extract  factory,  whose 
capacity  is  100  tons  per  day,  a  steam  saw  mill,  an  ice  factory,  and  a 
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clothing  factory  whose  machinery  is  run  by  electricity.  On  the 
ranches  which  the  company  has  in  the  neighborhood  there  are  approx¬ 
imately  80,000  head  of  stock,  including  purebred  sires  for  breeding 
purposes.  Carts,  launches,  tugs,  and  100  kilometers  of  railway 
serve  the  company  for  transportation. 

Sanitary  and  health  problems  have  been  given  serious  attention, 
with  the  result  that  the  town  has  running  water  and  sewers,  a  model 
hospital ,  public  baths,  and  hygienic  housing.  Alcoholic  beverages 
are  sold  only  once  a  week  for  half  an  hour.  Every  employee  of  the 
company  is  encouraged  to  become  the  owner  of  a  savings  account. 

Foreign  commerce. — A  table  given  in  the  Diario  OJicial  for 
November  10,  1923,  states  that  the  value  of  the  imports  for  April, 
May,  and  June,  1923,  amounted  to  1,755,753  gold  pesos,  compared 
with  1,070,073  gold  pesos  for  the  same  three  months  in  1922,  and  that 
the  exports  for  the  same  period  were  valued  at  1,656,440  gold 
pesos  in  1923,  against  1,684,251  gold  pesos  in  1922. 

PERU. 

National  glass  factory. — On  the  outskirts  of  Lima,  near  Mira- 
flores,  the  Glass  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Peru  has  started  the 
construction  of  a  glass  factory.  An  American  contracting  firm  is  in 
charge  of  the  building.  The  daily  production  of  the  factory  will  be 
from  20  to  25  tons  of  glass,  or  between  30,000  and  36,000  articles. 

Agricultural  school. — See  page  317. 

SALVADOR. 

Year’s  coffee  export. — The  coffee  exports  for  the  year  from 
October  1,  1922,  to  September  30,  1923,  were  given  by  the  Director 
General  of  Statistics  as  follows : 


Ports.  Bags. 

Acajutla _  337,  672 

La  Libertad _  156,  024 

La  Union _  76,  240 


Total _ _ _  569,936 


URUGUAY. 

New  schedule  of  dlt'ies  on  perfumes  and  toilet  articles. — 
New  valuations  for  duty  on  perfumes  and  toilet  articles  imported  into 
Uruguay  have  been  fixed  by  the  committee  appointed  under  the  law 
of  September  19,  1923,  and  become  effective  November  8,  not  to  be 
changed  for  at  least  three  years.  The  valuations  on  cosmetics  in 
general,  cologne  and  similar  toilet  waters,  and  scented  paper  have 
been  virtually  doubled;  and  those  on  vaselines,  perfumery  extracts, 
cold  creams,  fine  face  powders,  and  liquid  and  powdered  dentifrices 
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greatly  increased.  The  increase  in  valuations  for  soaps  is  compara¬ 
tively  small.  No  change  was  made  in  the  valuations  on  tooth  paste, 
Florida  water,  and  similar  preparations,  and  ordinary  face  powder; 
and  that  on  mustache  wax  was  greatly  reduced.  {Commerce  Reports, 
Dec.  24,  1923.) 

Imports  at  Montevideo. — According  to  figures  given  in  the  Com¬ 
merce  Reports  imports  at  Montevideo  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1923, 
divided  by  groups,  are  as  follows: 

Articles.  Pesos. 

Live  animals _ 485,685 

Raw  materials _ _ 4,101,141 

Groceries _  7,  065,  940 

Cigars  and  tobacco _ 412,251 

Hardware  and  paper _  3,  442,  253 

Lumber,  iron,  etc _ 1,  247,  550 

Textiles,  cloths _ 3,  670,  991 

Musical  instruments _  88,  800 

Fuel,  oil,  coal,  etc... _ _  7,  706,  727 

Leather _  34,  771 

Other  articles _  8,  567,  013 

Total . . . . . - .  36,823,122 

Exports  from  Uruguay  by  principal  groups  for  the  same  period 
are  the  following: 

Articles.  Pesos. 

Cattle  and  sheep _  66,  271,  153 

Agricultural  products _  1,  603,  041 

Mineral  products _  750,  062 

Game  and  fish _  243,  632 

Miscellaneous _  398,  771 

Ships’  stores _  18,  967 

Total _ 69,285,626 

National  highways. — A  report  published  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  at  the  end  of  last  year  gives  the  following  r6sum6: 
Eight  new  bridges  are  under  construction,  their  estimated  cost  being 
1,059,192.58  pesos;  also  64  kilometers  of  road,  representing  an 
expenditure  of  789,150  pesos;  and  5  kilometers  of  concrete  and  block 
paving,  costing  202,379.76  pesos.  Of  the  above-mentioned  bridges 
4  will  be  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1924,  2  by  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  and  the  remaining  2  at  the  beginning  of  1925.  The 
Highway  Bureau  is  working  in  accordance  with  a  plan  for  building 
and  improving  roads  calling  for  a  total  expenditme  of  2,528,471.14 
pesos,  of  which  962,522.40  pesos  is  allotted  for  new  works,  1,481,159.74 
pesos  for  upkeep,  and  144,789  pesos  for  various  other  purposes. 

VENEZUELA. 

Manufacture  of  paper. — The  National  Government  has  signed 
a  contract  giving  the  concessionary  the  right  to  exploit  for  paper  pulp 
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certain  plants  found  in  a  total  extent  of  100,000  hectares  of  public 
lands  in  the  Federal  Territory  of  Delta  Amacuru  and  in  the  Maturfn 
and  Sotillo  districts  of  the  State  of  Monagas. 

Construction  of  a  wharf. — The  President  has  given  permission  to 
a  petroleum  company  to  construct  a  wharf  and  accessories  on  public 
lands  on  Las  Piedras  Bay,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Paraguani 
peninsula,  State  of  Falc6n.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  the 
free  use  of  the  wharf. 

Hydroelectric  plant. — A  German  engineer,  who  arrived  in  La 
Guaira  last  December,  has  been  engaged  to  make  the  preliminary 
studies  of  the  site  where  it  is  planned  to  construct  the  Caruao 
hydroelectric  plant. 

'  Quadrltlex  telegraph  system. — On  December  19,  1923,  the 
quadruplex  system  installed  on  the  national  lines  between  Caracas, 
Valencia,  Acarigua,  Barquisimeto,  Coro,  Puertos  de  Alta  Gracia, 
and  Maracaibo  was  placed  in  service,  thus  affording  a  substantial 
improvement  in  communication. 

Commercial  exhibit. — According  to  the  terms  of  an  ad  referendum 
contract  between  the  Minister  of  Promotion  and  a  Venezuelan  citizen, 
the  latter  proposes  to  open  a  permanent  exhibition  of  foreign  products 
and  manufactures. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS  ^ 


ARGENTINA. 

Budget  for  1923. — According  to  Law  11260  the  budget  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  1923  is  fixed  at  545,753,003.07  pesos  currency  and 
99,150,904.25  pesos  in  bonds,  the  revenues  being  estimated  at 
545,801,381.99  pesos  currency  and  99,150,904.25  pesos  in  bonds. 

Credit  of  £1,250,000. — By  a  decree  of  November  26,  1923,  the 
President  of  Argentina  approved  a  bid  offered  by  agents  of  Baring 
Bros.  &  Co.  of  London  for  a  credit  of  1,250,000  pounds  sterling  in 
London  in  favor  of  the  Argentine  Government.  The  presidential  de¬ 
cree  which  approved  the  banking  operation  stated  that  it  was  for  the 
public  interest  to  have  an  accessible  credit  renewable  periodically  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  exchange  and  provide  means  to  satisfy 
sudden  calls  for  payments  of  funds. 
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CUBA. 

Budget. — The  budget  of  revenues  and  expenditures  for  1924-25 
submitted  by  the  President  to  Congress  for  consideration  is  as  follows : 


REVENUES. 

Customhouse  revenues _ _ $37,  050,  000.  00 

Port  dues _  850,  000.  00 

Consular  receipts _  1,  400,  000.  00 

Receipts  from  communications _  2,  121,  000.  00 

Land  receipts _  22,  620,  000.  00 

Property  and  dues  of  the  State _  288,  000.  00 

Various  other  revenues _  1,  670,  000.  00 

Taxes  on  loan _  4,  200,  000.  00 

National  lottery _  4,  100,  000.  00 

Law  of  April  li,  1922 . 1,  140,  000.  00 

Law  of  August  4,  1923 _  1,  280,  000.  00 


Total. . . . .  76,719,000.00 

EXPENDITURES 

Debts  of  the  State . . . ’ _ $9,  773,  986.  00 

Legislative  power _ _ _  2,  352,  160.  00 

Judicial  power _ _  3,  526,  037.  88 

Executive  power _  481,  820.  00 

Department  of  State _  1,  684,  735.  23 

Department  of  Justice _  325,  020.  00 

Department  of  the  Interior _  9,  467,  313.  00 

Treasury  Department _  4,  050,  483.  50 

Department  of  Public  Works _  5,  092,  781.  00 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor.  993,  534.  12 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts..  10,  552,  447.  20 

Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities _  6,  269,  581.  19 

War  and  Navy  Department _  10,  999,  565.  94 

Other  general  items _  830,  817.  50 

Total . .  66,400,282.56 


NICARAGUA. 

% 

Nicaraguan  customs  revenue. — According  to  tables  published 
by  the  Receiver  General  of  the  Customs  of  Nicaragua  the  customs 
revenues  for  the  first  10  months  of  1923  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  1922  were  as  follows: 


Cordobas. 

1 

1922  1 

1923 

77,315 
72,638 
80,974  i 

75.372  ! 
106,422  ! 
100,458 

87,222 

87,214 

85,116 

94.372 

106,093 
106,076 
133,029 
166,972 
183,229 
148,777 
143,000 
i  152,464 

1  1  129,631 

1  >125,295 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

October . 

>  PrtUminary  report. 
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PARAGUAY. 

Budget. — An  executive  decree  of  September  13,  1923,  extended 
with  some  modifications  the  budget  law  then  in  force,  the  extension 
being  from  October  1,  1923,  until  such  time  as  the  National  Congress 
should  pass  a  new  law  on  the  subject.  The  total  expenditures  are 
fixed  at  926,621.36  gold  pesos  and  99,449,461.36  paper  pesos,  divided 
as  follows : 


Object  of  expenditure. 

Gold. 

Paper. 

2,744,40aoo 
23, 440, mat 
s9i,«oa(io 

11, 400, 734.  K 
24,538,835.40 
17,733,000.13 
18,940,000.00 

SALVADOR. 

Customs  bonds,  1920. — ^The  10  per  cent  customs  bonds  and  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  December  16,  1920,  which  have  come  due  are  to  be  paid 
or  exchanged  for  bonds  of  series  C  of  the  loan,  according  to  the 
terms  written  on  each  one,  as  provided  by  a  decree  of  September  3, 
1923,  published  as  law'  October  30,  1923.  Those  bonds  of  the  10  per 
cent  issue  of  December  16,  1920,  which  have  not  been  deposited 
for  exchange  with  the  Government  by  December  31,  1924,  will  be 
valueless  and  void. 


ARGENTINA. 


International  Law  Association. — The  Argentine  branch  of  the 
International  Law'  Association  met  in  Buenos  Aires  on  November 
28,  1923,  to  elect  a  president  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  late  Dr.  Estanislao  S.  Zeballos,  the  vice  president.  Dr.  Leopoldo 
Melo  being  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of  president  and  Dr. 
Luis  Muratore  to  the  office  of  vice  president. 

Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. — On  November  23  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  decree  appointed  Dr.  Leopoldo  Melo  as  member  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Estanislao  S.  Zeballos. 
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BOLIVIA. 

Proposed  amendment  to  the  civil  code. — An  important  bill 
regarding  the  rights  of  married  women  in  handling  their  property  has 
been  presented  to  Congress  for  consideration.  This  amendment 
would  give  to  married  women  full  control  of  their  estate  and  property 
icquired  after  marriage. 

COLOMBIA. 

Legislation  governing  construction  of  railroads. — During 
the  sessions  of  1923  Congress  promulgated  various  laws  providing  for 
the  construction  of  several  important  railroads  in  the  Republic. 

Law  No.  62,  issued  October  9,  1923,  authorizes  the  study  and  con¬ 
struction,  under  direct  Government  management,  of  the  Tumaco- 
Ipiales-Pasto  railroad,  in  the  departments  of  Narifio  and  Cauca.  A 
minimum  annual  sum  of  600,000  pesos  is  assigned  for  building  this 
road,  part  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  $5,000,000  install¬ 
ments  of  the  $25,000,000  to  be  paid  to  Colombia  by  the  United  States 
iccording  to  the  terms  of  the  Colombia-United  States  treaty, 
ratified  in  1922. 

Law  No.  60  of  October  9,  1923,  authorizes  the  construction  of  the 
Puerto  Wilches  railroad.  Department  of  Santander,  providing  an 
annual  appropriation  of  800,000  pesos  for  the  work,  also  to  be 
taken  from  the  various  payments  made  by  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty. 

Law  No.  71  of  October  27,  1923,  allows  600,000  pesos  to  continue 
the  southern  railroad  line  to  the  town  of  Fusagasug4,  Department  of 
Cundinamarca,  to  be  taken  in  quotas  of  150,000  pesos  from  the  same  iil 

source. 

Law  No.  66  of  October  22,  1923,  authorizes  the  governors  of  the 
Departments  of  Boyac4  and  Santander  to  raise  one  or  more  internal 
or  foreign  loans  to  finance  the  section  of  the  Carare  railway  passing 
through  their  departments.  These  departments  have  a  right  to  a 
national  subsidy  of  20,000  pesos  for  each  kilometer  of  railway  built 
within  their  territory  by  the  local  governments,  to  be  paid  as  each 
kilometer  is  completed. 

According  to  Law  67  of  October  23, 1923,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  shall  proceed  immediately  to  have  competent 
engineers  study  the  route  for  the  section  of  road  from  the  Zarzal- 
Cartago  line  (Department  of  El  Valle),  to  Ibagu6  (Tolima),  pass¬ 
ing  through  Armenia,  commercial  center  of  Quindio,  and  farther  on 
joining  the  Caldas  railroad.  One  million  pesos  of  each  of  the  last 
(our  installments  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  will  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  from  Calf  to  Cartago,  and  from  Call  to 
Popayin,  and  for  the  branch  road  to  Armenia.  This  same  law  allots 
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from  each  of  these  four  installments  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
national  subsidies  for  the  railroads  from  Medellin  to  the  Cauca  River, 
and  from  Cartago  toward  Manizales  (Departments  of  Antioquia,  Cauca, 
El  Valle,  and  Caldas),  which  form  part  of  the  main  railroad  system 
of  El  Cauca,  300,000  pesos  being  appropriated  for  the  Antioquia  and 
200,000  pesos  for  the  Caldas  line;  and,  for  the  construction  of  the 
central  Bolivar  railroad,  500,000  pesos  annually  is  set  aside  from  the 
same  source. 

The  construction  of  the  railroad  from  San  Jos6  de  Chcuta  to 
Pamplona  and  extending  south  toward  the  Departments  of  Santander 
and  Boyacd  was  declared  by  Law  No.  65  of  October  22, 1923,  to  be  a 
public  utility.  The  Government  will  sign  a  contract  on  the  following 
bases  with  whoever  undertakes  the  building  of  this  road:  (a)  The 
line  may  be  electric  or  steam;  (6)  the  gauge  shall  be  one  meter,  and 
the  rails  must  weigh  not  less  than  55  pounds  per  yard.  This  road 
will  have  a  right  to  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  15,000  pesos  for  each 
kilometer  built  and  opened  to  public  service,  payable  by  finished  sec¬ 
tions  of  5  kilometers  each.  The  construction  of  the  road  must  be 
completed  within  not  more  than  six  years  from  the  date  of  signing 
the  contract. 

Foreign  experts. — ^The  Government  is  authorized  by  law  No.  57 
of  September  30,  1923,  to  engage  three  foreign  experts  to  reorga¬ 
nize  the  telegraph  service  of  the  Republic  and  to  establish  a  school 
of  telegraphy  and  wireless  telegraphy,  which  may  be  under  the 
supervision  of  these  experts. 

The  Government  is  also  authorized  to  engage  a  pedagogical  mis¬ 
sion,  which,  together  with  a  board  of  Colombian  teachers,  wiU  make  a 
study  of  public  instruction  and  suggest  any  reforms  necessary. 

Lotteries. — According  to  law  No.  64  of  October  20, 1923,  lotteries 
with  a  monetary  prize  may  be  established  only  by  the  departments, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  exclusively  for  public  charities. 

Funicular  railroad. — According  to  a  law  issued  October  25, 
1923,  as  soon  as  the  Government  approves  the  plans  presented  by 
the  commission  of  engineers  for  building  the  funicular  railway  con¬ 
necting  San  Jos6  de  Cdcuta  with  Ocafta  and  the  Magdalena  River  in 
the  Department  del  Norte  de  Santander,  the  construction  of  the 
line  shall  be  commenced  immediately. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Registration  of  lands. — Executive  Order  No.  511,  called  “the 
land  registration  law,”  directs  the  demarcation,  measurement,  regis¬ 
tration,  and  partition  of  communal  lands  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
A  special  tribunal  or  court  is  established  by  this  law  to  act  in  all 
questions  relating  to  buildings,  permanent  improvements,  and 
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registration  of  land  titles.  The  complete  text  of  this  law,  including 
amendments  and  modifications,  is  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of 
November  17,  1923. 

ECUADOR. 

Judiciary  pensions. — Article  233  of  the  law  governing  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  has  been  amended  in  the  following 
manner  by  a  decree  issued  October  15,  1923: 

All  employees  of  the  judiciary  who  have  been  in  office  more  than  20  years, 
and  are  65  years  of  age,  who  become  disabled  for  work  by  illness  or  some  injury, 
or  those  who  have  served  at  least  16  years  and  are  75  years  old,  will  be  retired 
sod  granted  a  pension  equal  to  their  last  salary,  provided  they  have  performed 
properly  the  duties  of  their  office.  The  supreme  court  will  authorize  the 
retirement  in  accordance  with  the  legal  requirements. 

Agricultural  and  industrial  promotion. — By  virtue  of  a  decree 
issued  October  18,  1923,  amending  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
law,  there  have  been  established  in  Ecuador  provincial  councils  for 
the  promotion  and  improvement  of  agri<’ulture  and  industry.  Each 
council  is  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  Province,  one  delegate 
from  each  of  the  municipal  councils  of  ihe  Province,  and  two  dele¬ 
gates  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sales  tax. — On  October  22,  1923,  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress 
establishing  a  tax  on  all  commercial  and  industrial  sales  made  in  the 
Republic.  The  tax  is  to  be  paid  annually  at  the  rate  of  1  oer  cent 
of  the  gross  value  of  all  articles  sold  or  owned  by  the  merch^t.  In 
addition  to  this  tax  each  merchant  or  manufacturer  must  pay  an 
annual  tax  of  2  sucres  at  the  time  this  law  becomes  effective,  or  after¬ 
wards  at  the  time  of  establishing  any  mercantile  business  subject  to 
the  tax. 

Teachers’  pensions. — With  the  object  of  obtaining  revenues  to 
pension  public-school  teachers.  Congress  promulgated  a  law  dated 
October  18,  1923,  imposing  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the  annual  income 
of  all  teachers  in  schools  maintained  by  Government  funds,  both  in 
the  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  grades.  Retired  teachers  who 
receive  a  monthly  pension  over  40  sucres  must  also  pay  this  tax.  The 
public  treasurer  will  deduct  this  5  per  cent  monthly  from  the  amoimt 
assigned  in  the  respective  budgets  for  salaries  and  retirement  pensions. 
In  case  of  disability,  properly  proved  and  subject  to  a  decision  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  the  teachers  who  come  under 
this  law  have  a  right  to  a  refimd  of  the  5  per  cent  discoimted  from 
their  salaries,  plus  the  accumulated  interest. 

GUATEMALA. 

Parcels  post  regulations. — Regulations  regarding  the  com¬ 
mercial  invoices  to  accompany  parcels-post  packages  sent  to  Guate- 
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mala,  covered  by  Article  I  of  the  resolution  of  July  19,  1923,  have 
been  issued  as  follows: 

If  there  be  no  Guatemalan  consul  in  the  place  of  origin,  then  the  consular 
fees  on  the  parcel  are  to  be  collected  without  Ones  by  the  agent  collecting  the 
import  duties;  the  invoice,  however,  must  always  be  presented.  The  invoice  of 
parcels  sent  to  merchants  must  nevertheless  be  visM  in  the  Guatemalan  consulate 
nearest  to  the  point  of  origin  or  in  the  port  of  embarkation.  Private  orders 
sent  by  others  than  manufacturers  or  merchants  need  only  have  a  list  of  contents 
made  and  signed  by  the  sender  and  vis^d  by  the  consul.  Invoices  for  commercial 
orders  must  be  presented  in  triplicate  at  the  consulate,  but  for  private  orders  one 
copy  of  the  invoice,  or  statement,  for  vis6  is  sufficient.  Two  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  article  exclusive  of  expenses  is  to  be  collected  as  the  fee.  This 
regulation  was  issued  November  28,  1923. 

Reduction  of  voting  period. — The  electoral  law  of  December  20, 
1887,  has  been  changed  by  a  decree  of  November  15,  1923,  which 
reduces  the  voting  period  from  seven  to  three  consecutive  days,  the 
polls  being  open  from  8  to  12  in  the  morning  and  from  2  to  6  in  the 
afternoon. 

PERU. 

Taxes  in  aid  of  pubuc  charities. — By  law  No.  4743  the  National 
Congress  has  placed  a  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  Province  of 
Lima.  On  every  liter,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  native  beer,  wine,  or 
liquor  a  tax  of  1  centavo  shall  be  paid,  and  on  the  imported  articles, 
2  centres;  also  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  quarterly  payments  of 
the  municipal  sales  tax  on  liquor  sold  at  retail.  The  proceeds  of 
these  taxes  will  be  used  for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  children’s 
^  hospital  which  the  Society  of  Public  Charities  of  Lima  and  the  Child 
Welfare  Society  propose  to  build. 

Another  law  creates  a  special  tax  of  40  centavos  on  every  100 
kilos  of  Portland  cement  imported  through  the  Callao  customhouse. 
This  revenue  will  be  used  for  building  the  Arzobispo  Loayza  Hospital, 
the  tax  being  abolished  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


BRAZIL. 

Pan  American  treaty  and  conventions. — On  January  19,  1924, 
Sr.  Felix  Pacheco,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  National  Congress 
had  ratified  the  treaty  and  three  conventions  adopted  by  the  Fifth 
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Pan  American  Conference  which  met  in  Santiago,  Chile,  from  March 
25  to  May  3,  1923.  The  action  of  the  congress  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Brazil  thereby  becomes 
the  first  nation  to  take  definite  action  on  the  documents  signed  at 
Santiago.  (See  the  special  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  number 
of  Bulletin,  August,  1923,  for  details  of  the  treaty  and  conventions.) 

CmLE-PERU. 

Chile-peru. — On  November  13,  1923,  the  Case  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile  and  Appendix  and  the  Case  of  Peru  and  Appendix  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  arbitrator  under  the 
provisions  of  the  protocol  and  supplementary  act  between  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Chile  and  the  Republic  of  Peru,  signed  July  20,  1922,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  ratified  January  15, 1923. 

NICARAGUA — GREAT  BRITAIN,  ITALY,  AND  SPAIN. 

Renewed  conventions  on  customs  duties. — Nicaragua  has 
renewed  the  conventions  formerly  existing  with  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Spain  for  a  reciprocal  preferential  customs 
tariff.  These  conventions  were  abrogated  on  ^ptember  10,  1919, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  convention  with  France,  the  latter  being 
renewed  by  a  modus  vivendi  on  February  15,  1921.  Nicaragua 
grants  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  import  duties  levied  on  articles 
included  in  Table  B  of  the  convention  of  January  27,  1902,  between 
Nicaragua  and  France,  Nicaraguan  products  in  return  receiving  from 
Italy  the  customs  rates  granted  to  most-favored  nations,  from  Spain 
the  minimum  customs  rate,  and  from  Great  Britain  a  low  rate. 

The  convention  with  Italy  was  renewed  March  3,  1922,  becoming 
effective  September  11,  1922.  The  convention  with  Spain  was 
renewed  September  29,  1923,  becoming  effective  December  1,  1923. 
The  convention  with  Great  Britain  was  renewed  in  October,  1923, 
becoming  effective  on  December  1,  1923. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Morris  Schools. — ^Under  the  title  “  A  Himdred  Thousand  Children 
Rise  up  and  Call  Him  Blessed  ”  the  American  Weekly  of  Buenos  Aires 
published  on  November  17,  1923,  an  article  by  Ann  Hillery  on  the 
Morris  Schools,  the  work  of  William  Case  Morris.  They  were  begun  in 
80460— 24— Bull.  3 - 7 
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1898  with  a  handful  of  children  in  a  shabby  little  room  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  from  that  have  increased  by  the  imtiring  efforts  of  an  unselfish  man 
to  numerous  schools  attended  by  6,000  children  a  year.  The  institution 
now  comprises  37  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  city  where  poor 
children  are  taught  and  given  a  chance  to  be  worthy  men  and  women. 
Two  high  schools  for  boys,  an  elementary  school  for  boys,  two  high 
schools  for  girls,  an  infant  school  and  kindergarten  for  both  sexes, 
three  elementary  schools  for  both  sexes,  a  telegraphic  institute, 
a  school  of  music  and  pupils’  band,  a  special  tuition  class,  a  library 
and  reading  room,  a  museum,  typewriting,  industrial,  and  arts  schools, 
two  night  schools,  and  schools  for  dressmaking,  embroidery  and 
housework  are  the  means  which  Mr.  Morris  has  been  instrumental 
in  providing  for  giving  their  chance  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 

International  friendship. — The  Chilean  flag  sent  by  pupils  in 
the  Federico  Errdzuriz  School  of  Santiago  to  the  Republic  of  Chile 
School  in  Buenos  Aires  was  presented  last  November  by  Dr.  Felix 
Remedi,  in  the  name  of  the  Argentine  National  Council  of  Education. 
In  an  eloquent  speech  he  eulogized  this  flag  as  a  trophy  of  friendship 
and  peace. 

BOLIVIA. 

Progress  of  aviation  in  Bolivia. — Recent  trials  made  with  the 
airplanes  purchased  in  France  for  the  National  Aviation  School  in 
La  Paz  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  Last  November  Captain 
Deckert,  one  of  the  instructors,  made  an  interesting  flight  from 
Oruro  to  Potosf,  a  distance  of  236  miles,  in  1  hour  and  50  minutes, 
with  one  stop.  Capt.  Radi  Vargas  Guzmdn,  director  of  the  training 
school,  flew  from  La  Paz  to  Corocoro  in  40  minutes,  and  a  few  days 
later  from  La  Paz  to  Oruro,  covering  the  distance  of  147  miles  in  1 
hour  and  30  minutes.  These  flights  have  aroused  great  enthusiasm 
through  the  country,  and  in  fact  are  very  interesting,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficidty  of  taking  off  and  landing  at  these  high  altitudes,  Potosf  being 
13,600  feet  above  sea  level,  Corocoro  13,119  feet,  and  the  landing 
field  at  La  Paz  13,500  feet. 

The  Government,  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  national  aviation, 
has  initiated  the  plan  that  each  province  shall  present  a  machine  to 
the  air  service,  which  will  bear  the  name  of  the  province  donating  it. 
Following  this  idea  the  merchants,  Government  employees,  and  many 
private  individuals  of  La  Paz  have  sent  contributions  amounting  to 
over  14,000  bolivianos  to  the  National  Aviation  Committee  toward 
the  purchase  of  airplanes  to  be  presented  to  the  army  in  the  name  of 
the  Department  of  La  Paz. 

University  of  Sucre. — ^This  university,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
America,  will  celebrate  its  tercentenary  March  27, 1924.  Established 
in  Charcas  or  Chuquisaca,  the  present  city  of  Sucre,  by  a  pontifical 
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bull  of  August  8,  1623,  and  a  royal  decree  of  February  2,  1622,  it  is 
now  known  as  the  University  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 


ViscoNDE  DE  Maua  VOCATIONAL  ScHOOL. — This  school,  situated 
at  Marcchal  Hermes,  not  far  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  gives  a  4-year  course 
in  vocational  education  arranged  as  follows: 

First  year. — Wood  carving,  wood  turning,  carpentry,  cabinetnaaking,  black- 
smithing,  brickmaking,  stone  and  cement  work,  and  agriculture. 

Second  year. — Machine-shop  work  in  addition  to  the  above  trades. 

Third  year. — Wood  carving,  cabinetmaking,  machine-shop  work,  and  agri¬ 
culture. 

Fourth  year. — Specialization  in  woodworking  or  in  metal  working. 

There  is  also  a  course  in  design  and  classes  in  such  subjects  as 
Portuguese,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

All  the  243  pupils,  100  of  whom  are  boarders,  spend  an  hour  in  the 
morning  at  agricultural  tasks,  raising  on  the  school  farm  of  22  hectares 
such  products  as  rice,  sugar  cane,  potatoes,  manioc,  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  used  for  the  school  table. 

Argentine  gifts. — Last  November  the  statue  representing 
“Ordem  y  Progresso”  (the  Brazilian  motto),  presented  by  the 
Argentine  Council  of  Education  to  the  children  of  Brazil  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  first  centenary  of  Brazilian  independence,  was 
unveiled  by  Sr.  Mora  y  Araujo,  the  Argentine  ambassador  in  Brazil, 
in  the  Deodoro  school  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  while  a  reproduction  of  the 
Argentine  coat  of  arms  was  presented  to  the  Sarmiento  school  by  Dr. 
Enrique  Nelson,  as  representative  of  the  Argentine  school  children. 

University  of  Genoa  mission. — Eleven  young  Italians,  repre¬ 
senting  the  University  of  Genoa,  were  cordially  received  on  their  visit 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  and  entertained 
by  Brazilian  university  men  and  officials. 


Student  participation. — Sr.  Julio  Montebruno,  rector  of  the 
Institute  Pedagdgico  in  Santiago,  has  put  into  practice  the  plan  of 
forming  a  committee  of  faculty  and  students  to  consider  any  questions 
concerning  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  various  courses.  Students 
in  each  department  elect  two  delegates  as  their  representatives,  whose 
duty  is  to  propose  whatever  changes  are  advocated.  The  student 
body  also  elects  an  instructor  to  represent  it  in  the  faculty  council. 

Spanish  philologist.— Sr.  Am6rico  Castro,  a  famous  Spanish 
philologist,  has  been  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  University  of 
Chile,  as  in  other  Latin  American  universities,  en  route  to  Coliunbia 
University,  New  York  City. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

Chilean  scholarship  offered. — Among  the  31  bachelor’s  degrees 
and  the  six  commercial  expert  degrees  granted  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  of  the  Liceo  of  Costa  Rica  on  December  20  in  San  Jos4, 
four  bachelor’s  degrees  were  given  to  Costa  Rican  girls.  The  Chilean 
Minister  to  Costa  Rica  has  offered  to  procure  from  his  Government 
scholarships  for  these  young  women  to  continue  their  studies  in  Chile. 
One  is  studying  medicine,  1  geography  and  history,  1  ophthalmology, 
and  1  pharmacy.  •  I 

Vacation  course. — ^The  Porfirio  Brenes  School  of  San  Jos6  on  i 
December  18,  1923,  opened  a  vacation  course  organized  by  some  of  I 

the  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  have  not  received  their  [ 

certificates  as  regular  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  for  pupils 
who  failed  in  their  school  work. 

CUBA. 

Hershey  School  for  Orphans. — Mr.  Milton  S.  Hershey,  an 
American  millionaire,  went  to  Cuba  late  in  1923  to  arrange  for  the 
establishment  on  his  sugar  plantation  of  an  agricultural  school  for 
orphans  and  poor  children,  similar  to  the  one  in  operation  in  the  town 
of  Hershey,  Pa.  The  income  from  an  endowment  fund  of  $60,000,000 
will  be  apportioned  between  the  two  schools.  j 

ECUADOR. 

Teachers’  pensions. — See  page  309.  ; 

GUATEMALA. 

Popular  University. — The  purposes  of  the  Popular  University  of 
Guatemala,  as  stated  in  its  statutes,  are  to  combat  illiteracy;  dis¬ 
seminate  the  principles  of  science  for  practical  use;  improve  the  social  ■ 
education  of,  individuals  and  awaken  private  initiative;  and  teach 
the  principles  of  personal  health,  hygiene,  and  sanitation.  ' 

The  university  is  to  be  composed  of  a  council,  teaching  staff,  and 
branches,  under  the  administration  of  the  directive  council,  which  is 
to  be  located  in  Guatemala  City.  The  university  will  have  10 
departments,  which  are:  Administration;  literacy;  dissemination  of 
science;  statistics;  propaganda;  physical  culture;  lectures;  library; 
festivals;  and  publications. 

HAITI. 

School  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting. — By  an  order  of  the  I 
Chief  Executive  of  November  6,  1923,  this  important  school  has  been 
declared  a  public  school.  This  decision  was  the  occasion  of  a  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  students,  who  went  in  a  body  to  congratulate  the  1 
director  of  the  institution. 
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HONDURAS. 


National  Kindergarten. — The  examinations  of  the  National 
Kindergarten  classes  in  Tegucigalpa  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
November,  being  in  fact  an  exhibition  of  their  class  work  and  play,  to 
which  parents  and  friends  were  invited.  Over  300  children  took  part 
in  games,  which  were  planned  to  develop  the  senses  of  touch,  sight, 
and  hearing  and  give  training  in  nature  study,  self-control  in  Mon- 
tessori  silence  periods;  and  physical  culture.  Drawings,  cut-paper 
work,  and  clay  modeling  done  by  the  children  were  also  on  exhibition. 

American  scholarship  for  Honduran  girl  student. — ^The 


Honduran  papers  state  that  the  Santa  Escolastica  College  of  Louisiana 
has  offered  to  Honduras  a  scholarship  for  a  girl  between  17  and  21 
years  of  age  for  one  or  two  years  free  of  charge.  The  purpose  is  to 
give  the  girl  sufficient  training  to  fit  her  to  enter  a  hospital  as  student 
nurse,  from  which  she  may  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  three  years’ 
nursing  course.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  hold  competitive  examinations  in  the  Young  Women’s  Normal 


School  for  this  scholarship. 

MEXICO. 

Schools  for  the  Tarahumaras. — These  Indians,  who  live  in  the 
State  of  Chihuahua  and  formerly  fled  to  the  moimtains  at  the  sight 
of  a  white  man,  have  been  won  over  by  the  Government  educational 
campaign.  An  interesting  example  of  their  desire  for  education 
was  given  by  one  of  their  number,  who  offered  his  hut  as  the  first 
People’s  House,  he  and  his  family  then  having  only  a  tree,  for  shelter. 
Six  other  Tarahumaras  followed  his  example.  In  view  of  this 
eagerness  for  instruction,  the  Department  of  Education  is  sending 
as  many  rural  teachers  as  possible  to  the  region,  where  Jesuit  teachers 
are  also  at  work. 

The  missionary  teacher  is  expected  to  make  the  People’s  House  a 
center  of  activity  against  drunkenness  and  other  vices. 

National  School  for  Deaf  Mutes. — ^The  attendance  at  this 
school  in  Mexico  City  during  1923  was  132.  Mutes  are  taught  to 
speak,  and  the  school  has  shops  where  instruction  is  given  in 
dressmaking,  embroidery,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring. 

Cultural  Missions. — The  Bulletin  has  already  given  some 
account  of  the  cultural  missions  planned  by  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  has  amplified  the  program  and  intends  to  send  to  the 
centers  of  indigene  population  missions  composed  of  the  following: 
A  chief  of  mission,  physjjsian,  agricultural  expert,  teacher  of  small 
industries,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  potter,  builder,  gardener,  teacher 
of  feminine  handicraft,  and  a  cook,  who  will  give  instruction  espe¬ 
cially  in  bread  making.  All  these  experts  will  teach  Spanish  and 
elementary  subjects  to  the  natives,  giving  them  some  rudimentary 
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social  and  economic  ideas.  At  the  suggestion  of  Srta.  Gabriela 
Mistral,  the  Chilean  poet,  who  for  a  year  has  been  cooperating  in  the 
work  of  Mexican  education  at  the  invitation  of  Secretary  Vascon- 
celos,  the  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
gram:  Instruction  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens;  instruction  in 
the  glories  of  the  Maya,  Toltec,  and  other  civilizations  through  pic¬ 
tures,  stories,  and  reproduction  of  their  utilitarian  arts,  so  as  to 
raise  the  Indian’s  self-respect;  measures  to  insure  the  cooperation  of 
local  authorities;  and  the  use  of  the  missions  as  correspondence 
bureaus  for  the  Indians. 

PANAMA. 

Teachers’  trip  to  Spain. — Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Marquis 
de  Figueroa,  head  of  the  Uni6n  Ibero-Americana,  and  the  Panaman 
Department  of  Education  for  a  summer  trip  to  Spain  for  Panaman 
teachers,  who  will  leave  in  April  and  return  in  July,  after  visiting 
C4diz,  Seville,  Granada,  Cdrdoba,  Avila,  Segovia,  El  Escorial, 
Burgos,  San  Sebastidn,  Zaragoza,  and  Barcelona. 

Personal  qualifications  of  teachers. — The  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  secondary  or  vocational  schools  have  been  defined  in 
a  presidential  decree,  which  states  that: 

The  candidate  for  such  posts  who  has  no  university  or  advanced  normal  school 
degree  or  has  done  no  special  work  in  the  subject,  or  who  has  not  held  a  similar 
position  for  two  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superiors,  must  prove  his  physical 
and  technical  capacity  to  teach  and  his  good  character.  His  physical  fitness  is 
attested  by  a  health  certificate,  which  shows  that  he  is  free  from  organic  or  con¬ 
tagious  disease.  His  technics^  ability  is  proved  by  an  examination  conducted 
by  a  board  composed  of  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  two  teachers  holding  degrees  or  two  teachers  of  at  least  five  years’  experience. 
Aspirants  to  teaching  positions,  except  in  technical  subjects,  must  hold  a  degree 
of  normal  teacher  or  bachelor  and  are  required  to  have  practical  experience. 
Successful  candidates  are  given  certificates  for  one  year,  on  the  expiration  of 
which,  after  another  examination,  they  receive  permanent  certificates.  *  *  * 
(The  decree  was  issued  December  7,  1923.) 

Technical  Education  and  Instruction  Commission. — The 
Gaceta  OJicidl  of  November  13,  1923,  published  decree  No.  60  of 
October  26,  1923,  giving  the  regulations  covering  this  commission, 
whose  presiding  oflicer  is  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
commission  is  to  approve  textbooks. 

PERU. 

Vocational  training  school  for  girls. — A  vocational  training 
school  for  girls  is  to  be  opened  in  Lima  in  Which,  besides  the  regular 
courses,  trades  or  professions  suitable  for  women  will  be  taught. 
For  admittance  to  this  school  the  applicant  must  be  at  least  12 
years  of  age  and  must  have  completed  the  first  three  primary  grades. 
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The  objects  which  the  pupils  make  will  be  sold  in  the  school  shop, 
the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  new  material. 

Agricultural  school. — It  is  planned  by  the  Government  to 
establish  an  agricultural  school  in  the  Department  of  Cuzco,  and 
also  experimental  stations  in  the  Provinces  of  Catas  and  Espinar. 
This  project  is  of  great  importance  for  Cuzco,  as  the  development 
of  its  agricultural  resources  by  scientific  methods  would  place  the 
department  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  production  and  export. 

School  libraries. — ^The  school  libraries  recently  established  in 
Lima  were  officially  inaugurated  on  November  24,  1923,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  many  officials  of  the  Government  attending  the 
ceremony. 

Repubuc  of  Paraguay  School. — By  an  Executive  decree  the 
name  of  the  Central  School  for  Girls  in  Lima  has  been  changed  to 
Republic  of  Paraguay  School.  The  change  was  made  to  reciprocate 
the  courtesy  of  the  Educational  Council  of  Paraguay,  which  named 
one  of  the  schools  in  Asuncidn  “Republic  of  Peru."  The  General 
Board  of  Education  of  Peru  will  send  to  the  above-mentioned  school 
in  Asuncidn  photographs  of  notable  men  in  Peruvian  history,  and 
copies  of  laws,  books,  and  maps  relating  to  Peru. 

SALVADOR. 

Association  in  aid  of  schools. — The  Salvadorean  School  Associa¬ 
tion  (Patronato  Escolar  Salvadorefio)  to  protect  the  child,  the  teacher, 
and  the  school  was  made  a  national  institution  of  honor  by  a  decree 
of  October  29,  1923,  in  which  the  organization  and  purposes  of  the 
association  were  defined.  The  association  is  to  be  directed  by  women, 
and  is  to  promote  child  welfare  by  providing  school  limches,  a  school 
clothes  fund,  and  medical  and  dispensary  services,  including  the  free 
administration  of  quinine  or  other  preventive  medicines  for  needy 
children,  and  by  visiting  the  homes  of  sick,  backward,  and  abnormal 
children;  to  study  their  environment  and  remedy  faulty  conditions 
as  far  as  possible.  It  is  also  to  protect  the  teacher  in  case  of  sickness; 
to  aid  in  procuring  the  prompt  payment  of  his  salary  or  make  him 
advances  guaranteed  by  the  same  salary  in  case  of  tardy  payment; 
and  to  recommend  meritorious  teachers  to  the  proper  authorities 
for  due  recognition.  The  association  will  protect  the  school  by 
looking  after  sanitary  conditions,  keeping  watch  of  prices  paid  for 
school  equipment,  and  preventing  those  who  are  morally  imfit  from 
teaching.  This  association  also  has  the  management  of  school  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  other  necessities.  Under  a 
central  committee  there  are  to  be  departmental  committees.  The 
Government  will  provide  a  fixed  income  for  the  association. 
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URUGUAY. 

School  of  Medicine. — According  to  a  resolution  of  the  council 
of  the  School  of  Medicine,  an  entrance  examination  will  be  required 
of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  after  the  year  1925. 
To  enter  this  examination  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  bachelor’s  degree 
or  a  certificate  testifying  that  the  applicant  has  completed  his 
secondary  and  preparatory  studies.  The  examination  will  include 
a  Avritten  essay  on  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history  and  a 
Spanish  translation  from-  French  and  English  or  German  of  some 
scientific  work  on  the  subjects  studied  by  the  pupils  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  courses.  In  judging  this  test,  not  only  the  accurateness  of 
the  translation  will  be  taken  into  account  but  also  the  style. 

Palacio  del  Libro. — The  General  Agency  of  Libraries  and  Pub¬ 
lications  of  Paris  has  established  in  Montevideo  a  center  called 
“The  Palace  of  the  Book,”  which  was  inaugurated  December  3, 1923. 
The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  diffuse  knowledge  of  French  and 
Spanish  literature  in  the  Republic  and  of  works  of  Uruguayan 
writers  in  Hispanic  America  and  Europe. 

Attendance  at  National  Library. — During  the  month  of 
October  last  4,615  persons  visited  the  reading  room  of  the  National 
Library,  consulting  a  total  of  6,198  printed  books  and  manuscripts. 
The  attendance  during  the  day  was  2,965,  and  during  the  evening 
1,650.  Up  to  October  30,  36,923  persons  had  registered  during  the 
year  as  using  the  library,  and  31,242  books  had  been  requested. 

Educational  society. — About  the  end  of  1923  a  society  called 
“Amigos  de  la  Cultura  Publica”  (Friends  of  Public  Education) 
was  organized  in  Montevideo.  The  society  proposes  to  give  public 
lectures  twice  a  week  on  different  subjects  of  interest  which  will 
tend  to  stimulate  public  instruction. 


ARGENTINA. 


Creation  of  Children’s  Bureau  in  Hygiene  Department. — 
November  12,  1923,  the  President  of  Argentina  issued  a  decree  by 
which  the  Children’s  Bureau  (Asistencia  de  la  Infancia)  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Hygiene  was  created.  The  new  division  is  to 
study  infant  mortality  and  diseases,  the  protection  of  the  mother, 
child  hygiene  in  the  school,  the  home  and  the  child  labor  question, 
and  everything  relating  to  the  welfare  of  children,  to  plan  the  social 
organizations  necessary  for  child  protection  and  assistance,  and  to 
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procure  the  coordination  of  all  offices  and  institutions  with  related 
or  similar  aims  in  the  country,  preparing  for  the  creation  of  a  central¬ 
ized  directorate.  The  board  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  President  of  the  National  Hygiene  Department,  the 
Director  of  Public  Assistance  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  President  of  the 
Patronato  de  la  Infancia,  the  Lady  President  of  the  Sociedad  de 
Beneficencia  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  President  of  the  Consejo  Tutelar 
de  Menores,  the  director  of  the  school  medical  corps  of  the  capital, 
the  chief  of  the  section  of  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene, 
and  other  members,  such  as  physicians  and  sociologists,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  National  Hygiene  Department. 


Tag  Day. — The  St.  Vincent  de  Paid  Society  has  established  in  La 
Paz  the  practice  of  having  every  year  a  tag  day,  called  “  Flower  Day,” 
to  collect  funds  to  help  care  for  the  orphans  and  poor  of  the  city 
dependent  on  the  society  for  assistance. 

Alcoholic  beverages  forbidden  in  garrisons. — Looking  toward 
the  general  welfare  and  health  of  the  army  the  President  issued  an 
order  on  November  1,  1923,  forbidding  the  sale  or  consumption  of 
alcoholic  drinks  in  garrisons,  with  the  exception  of  beer  and  light 
wines,  which,  however,  must  be  used  in  moderation. 


Housing  and  cost  of  living. — ^Members  of  the  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  consider  methods  of  solving 
the  housing  problem  and  reducing  the  cost  of  living  have  suggested 
several  bills  for  these  purposes,  which  will  be  considered  by  the  com¬ 
mission  in  its  search  for  helpful  contributions  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

Maternity  hospital  and  polyclinic. — On  November  15,  1923, 
the  cornerstone  of  a  maternity  hospital  and  polyclinic  was  laid  in 
Campos,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Society  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  of  which  Dr.  Benedicto  Gonsalves  Pereira  Nunes  is 
president. 

Tuberculosis  preventorium. — llie  Brazilian  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League  (Liga  Brasileira  contra  a  Tuberculose)  has  bought  land  on 
Paqueti  Island,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  it  will  erect  the  Dona 
Amelia  sanatorium  for  children  with  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  It 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  in  1922  the  league  distributed 
120,153  liters  of  free  milk,  and  that  it  proposes  later  to  establish  a 
sanatorium  for  children  who  are  already  victims  of  tuberculosis. 

Crusaders  of  Brazil. — Under  this  name  a  group  of  young  men 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  organized  a  patriotic  society  to  promote  in 
every  legitimate  way  the  advancement  and  well-being  of  the  people. 
Among  its  aims  are  the  following:  To  eradicate  illiteracy;  to  combat 
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gambling,  alcoholism,  and  the  use  of  narcotics;  to  teach  every  citi¬ 
zen  his  civic  rights  and  duties;  to  promote  economic,  political,  and 
intellectual  interchange  with  other  coim tries;  and  to  foster  friendly 
relations  between  capital  and  labor. 

CHILE. 

Dental  clinics. — Increasing  recognition  is  being  given  in  Chile  as 
elsewhere  to  the  importance  of  the  care  of  children’s  teeth.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  work  somewhat  more  than  three  years  ago  32  dental 
clinics  have  been  opened  in  the  normal  and  primary  schools  of  San¬ 
tiago,  while  the  city  of  Valparaiso  has  appropriated  30,000  pesos 
for  opening  clinics  in  all  its  schools  in  1924. 

Philanthropic  legacies. — At  a  November  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  Patronato  Nacional  de  la  Infancia  it  was  annoimced 
that  a  payment  of  5,000  pesos  of  the  8,000-peso  legacy  bequeathed  the 
society  by  Sra,  Elvira  Caldera  de  Eastman  had  been  received,  as  well 
as  the  100,000  pesos  left  by  Sr.  Florencio  Luna,  and  that  Sra.  Amalia 
Bazo  V.  de  Cruz  had  willed  the  Patronato  25,000  pesos.  Bulletin 
readers  who  so  greatly  admire  the  excellent  work  of  the  Patronato  in 
its  child-welfare  centers  and  other  activities  in  Santiago  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  these  funds  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  this  progressive  society. 

Workers’  housing. — Readers  of  the  housing  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  12  attrac¬ 
tive  cottages  for  workers  just  erected  in  Santiago  by  the  Superior 
Housing  Council.  They  are  of  the  bungalow  type,  built  of  hollow 
concrete  blocks,  a  system  awarded  a  prize  in  the  1922  Housing 
Exposition.  Each  little  house,  which  is  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  modem  plumbing  and  has  a  garden,  may  be  bought  for  8,000 
pesos  on  monthly  payments  of  50  to  80  pesos. 

Humane  society. — The  Santiago  Humane  Society  inserts  this 
notice  in  the  daily  papers  at  frequent  intervals:  “If  you  see  a  suf¬ 
fering  animal,  telephone  the  Police  Department  stables  and  ask  for 
the  Humane  Society  ambulance.” 

COLOMBIA. 

International  Opium  Convention. — A  law  of  November  8, 
1923,  authorizes  the  Government  to  ratify  the  International  Opium 
Convention  signed  at  The  Hague  on  January  23,  1912. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Regulations  on  treatment  of  leprosy. — The  apprehension, 
seclusion,  and  conditional  liberty  of  lepers  are  covered  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Office  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  published  in 
the  Gaceta  Oficiai  of  November  10, 1923.  These  regulations  provided 
that: 
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Suspected  persons  together  with  their  families  and  persons  with  whom  they 
have  lived  must  submit  to  a  physical  and  bacteriological  examination.  *  *  * 
Each  person  whose  case  is  diagnosed  bacteriologically  as  active  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  active  leprosy  section  of  the  national  leprosarium.  ♦  ♦  *  Suspected  cases 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  section  reserved  for  those  under  observation  in  the  lepro¬ 
sarium.  Bacteriological,  serological,  and  clinical  examinations  are  to  be  made 
of  all  patients  at  least  every  six  months.  Treatment,  board,  and  lodging  are 
pven  free  to  poor  patients  at  the  leprosarium,  while  there  is  a  boarding  section 
for  those  able  to  pay.  Persons  who  hide  a  leper  and  refuse  to  make  known  his 
whereabouts  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  5  to  120  pesos.  ♦  *  *  Every  leper  re¬ 
leased  as  cured  and  no  longer  a  public  menace  must  carry  a  sanitary  identifica¬ 
tion  book  issued  by  the  medical  director  of  the  leprosarium,  stating  his  name, 
residence,  age,  dates  of  entrance  and  dismissal  from  leprosarium,  the  result  of 
the  examinations  made  after  his  release  from  the  hospital,  and  the  dates  on  which 
he  is  to  present  himself  for  the  examinations  to  take  place  during  the  five  years 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  release.  *  ♦  * 

Juvenile  Red  Cross  school  correspondence. — The  Juvenile 
Red  Cross  of  Costa  Rica  has  received  from  that  of  the  United  States 
albiuns  and  portfolios  for  correspondence  between  the  schools  and 
Juvenile  Red  Cross  members  in  the  two  countries. 

CUBA. 

Mazorra  Asylum. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  has  allotted 
the  sum  of  $200,000  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  at  the 
asylum  and  nurses’  school  in  Mazorra. 

Hospital  for  the  Insane. — An  appropriation  of  $150,000  has 
been  made  by  a  law  issued  October  18,  1923,  for  improvements  and 
additions  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Habana. 

International  Sanitary  Conference. — The  President  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  November  5,  1923,  says  in  relation  to  the 
International  Sanitary  Conference: 

The  work  of  organizing  the  Seventh  International  Sanitary  Conference  of 
the  American  States,  which  will  be  held  in  Habana  in  November,  1924,  has  been 
commenced.  Aside  from  the  honor  conferred  upon  us  by  our  capital  being 
selected  as  the  seat  of  this  conference,  it  will  serve  not  only  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  Pan  Americanism,  but  also  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  and  progress 
made  by  the  Cuban  Health  Service. 

Hershey  School  for  Orphans. — See  page  314. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Juvenile  National  Fraternity. — About  100  children  in  Santiago 
have  organized  a  civic  association  called  “The  Juvenile  National 
Fraternity,”  with  the  purpose  of  acquiring  proper  imderstanding  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Prison  for  women. — In  the  prison  of  Santo  Domingo  a  special 
section  is  to  be  built  for  women  prisoners.  The  work  is  to  be  carried 
out  through  voluntary  offerings  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  and 
private  individuals,  who  will  make  their  contributions  in  the  form 
of  building  materials. 
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HAITI.  ^ 

Boy  Scouts. — Mr.  Yves  Bloncourt  is  organizing  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  Haiti,  an  organization  which  did  not  previously  exist  in  the'island. 
Boys  from  9  to  19  years  of  age  will  be  admitted;  80  or  more  members 
have  already  been  inscribed.  The  boys  will  meet  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  after  a  short  talk  on  subjects  of  interest  to  them  they 
will  go  for  an  all-day  hike. 

MEXICO. 

School  breakfasts. — Seuora  Francisca  L.  de  Garc6s,  now  director 
of  the  school  breakfast  service,  reports  that  in  the  first  10  months  of 
1923,  1,803,695  breakfasts,  costing  213,340  pesos,  were  served  to 
indigent  children  of  the  Federal  District,  and  that  school  attendance, 
especially  in  the  poorest  sections  of  the  city,  has  notably  improved. 
In  1922  the  number  of  breakfasts  served  was  1,654,877. 

Results  of  First  Prison  Conference. — As  a  result  of  the  First 
Prison  Conference,  held  in  Mexico  City  August  25-31,  1923  (see  the 
Bulletin  for  September,  1923),  a  society,  of  which  Sr.  Gonzalo 
Garcia  Travesi  is  president,  has  been  formed  to  assist  released  prisoners. 
It  has  already  been  successful  in  obtaining  employment  for  several 
women. 

Another  organization  will  be  started  to  urge  the  passage  of  laws 
establishing  children’s  courts,  San  Luis  Potosi  being  the  only  State 
w'here  such  courts  now  exist. 

Agricultural  cooperatives. — The  Government  Bureau  of  Coop¬ 
eratives  stated  late  in  November,  1923,  that  there  were  in  the  Republic 
more  than  200  producing  agricultural  cooperatives,  as  well  as  others 
for  the  sale  of  necessities  to  the  members.  A  common  fund  created 
by  a  regular  deposit  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  annual  profits 
(usually  from  5  to  15  per  cent)  is  used  to  pay  for  repairs,  to  buy  seeds 
and  tools,  and  pay  taxes. 

The  bureau^uides  the  cooperatives  in  their  organization  and  in  the 
selection  of  crops  and  seeds,  a  small  piece  of  common  land  being  set 
aside  for  experimental  purposes. 

PuBUC  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATIONS. — The  Institute  of  Hygiene  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  devoted  a  week  in  December  to 
public  demonstrations  of  its  work,  including  the  following;  Bac¬ 
teriological  analysis  of  drinking  water;  preparations  of  vaccines  and 
serums;  microscopic  examinations  in  pathological  anatomy;  parasi¬ 
tological  investigations;  laboratory  tests  for  diagnosis,  such  as  the 
Wassermann  test,  Widal  reaction,  and  examination  of  sputum  for  the 
Koch  bacillus;  methods  of  keeping  hospital  statistics;  and  experiments 
with  guinea  pigs. 

Hookworm. — ^A  representative  of  the  International  Health  Board 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foimdation  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  in  November, 
1923,  to  organize  an  antihookworm  campaign.  The  yellow-fever 
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bureau  is  being  given  up,  as  no  case  of  that  disease  has  occurred  fo  r 
two  years. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  infant  center. — 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mothercraft  Club  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  of  which  club  Sra.  Margarita  L.  de  Gamio  is 
president,  a  baby  clinic  has  been  opened  in  Mexico  City.  Most  of  the 
equipment  was  given  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Dr.  Antonia 
Ursua,  first  vice  president  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  the  volunteer  technical  director,  while  members  of  the 
Mothercraft  Club  gain  practical  knowledge  by  giving  their  services. 

Dental  Congress. — The  Second  Mexican  Dental  Congress  met  in 
Mexico  City  in  December,  1923,  being  attended  by  many  delegates. 

PARAGUAY. 

Sanitary  campaign. — The  National  Congress  has  approved  the 
contract  signed  with  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  for  the  prosecution  of  a  sanitary  campaign  in 
Paraguay.  The  sum  appropriated  for  starting  the  campaign  is  2,500 
gold  pesos  a  month,  an  amount  which,  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
tract,  will  be  progressively  increased.  Work  began  January  1,  1924, 
and  will  continue  for  five  years. 

Juvenile  Red  Cross. — The  Paraguayan  Red  Cross  has  issued  a 
manual  regarding  the  Juvenile  Paraguayan  Red  Cross,  founded  May  2, 
1923,  about  which  several  notes  have  already  appeared  in  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  Under  the  motto  “Juventus  pro  Juventute”  the  funds  col¬ 
lected  from  the  monthly  dues — 50  centavos  paper — will  be  used  to 
promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  school  children,  by  opening  vaca¬ 
tion  colonies  Vor  debilitated  and  pretuberculous  children  and  play¬ 
grounds,  aiding  poor  students,  and  improving  hygienic  conditions  in 
the  schools.  Chapters  of  the  Juvenile  Red  Cross  may  be  formed  in 
any  school. 

The  adult  chapter  plans  to  promote  health  in  schools  where  the 
Juvenile  Red  Cross  is  organized  by  holding  stereopticon  lectures  on 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  hookworm,  malaria,  alcoholism,  and  other 
similar  topics,  and  distributing  pamphlets  to  the  members.  It  also 
intends  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  free  clinics  for  school 
children. 

SALVADOR. 

Better  Baby  Show. — Last  Christmas  a  Better  Baby  competition 
for  children  from  6  to  24  months  old  was  held  in  three  districts  of 
the  city  of  San  Salvador,  each  section  awarding  three  prizes  of  150, 
100,  and  50  colones.  The  physicians  appointed  by  the  organization 
committee  lectured  on  infant  hygiene  and,  in  addition  to  the  prizes, 
clothing  and  toys  were  distributed  to  the  poor  children  who  were 
registered  in  the  contest. 
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Drinking  water. — Five  chlorinating  machines  ordered  for  place-  ! 
ment  in  the  water  distribution  zones  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  are 
to  be  installed  under  the  direction  of  an  agent  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Association  in  Aid  of  Schools. — See  page  317, 

URUGUAY. 

Homage  to  Pasteur. — ^A  bust  of  Pasteur,  a  gift  of  the  French 
Government  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Uruguay,  was  formally 
presented  to  that  body  on  December  4,  1923. 

VENEZUELA. 

Academy  of  Medicine  awards. — In  1924  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  offers  to  Venezuelans  the  following  prizes: 

The  Vargas  Prize,  2,000  boUvares  and  a  gold  medal,  for  the  best 
treatise  on  tropical  pathology. 

The  Jos6  Gregorio  Hernandez  Prize,  2,000  bolfvares  and  certificate 
of  honor,  for  the  best  treatise  on  tropical  diseases  endemic  in 
Venezuela.  This  treatise  must  be  founded  on  personal  observations 
and  experiences  of  the  author  and  must  contain  a  practical  new 
contribution  to  prophylaxis  and  treatment. 

The  Rfsquez  Prize,  500  bolfvares  in  gold  and  a  certificate  of  honor, 
for  the  best  treatise  on  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

Red  Cross. — Dr.  Emilio  Ochoa,  delegate  of  the  Venezuelan  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  Inter  American  Red  Cross  Conference  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  last  November,  was  commissioned  especially  to  report  on  the 
organization  of  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  the  other  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  on  the  best  means  of  achieving  international  cooperation 
between  those  societies  and  the  Venezuelan  Red  Cross,  which  is 
daily  increasing  in  importance. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  Dr.  Rfsquez  who, 
from  1895  until  March,  1923,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Red  Cross.  It  was  Dr.  Rfsquez  who,  true  to  his  constant 
interest  in  humanitarian  work,  founded  and  directed  the  School  of 
Nurses  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  Caracas. 

Campaign  against  malaria  and  hookworm. — ^The  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  issued  a  decree  intrusting  to  the  National  Health 
Bureau  the  work  of  planning  and  executing  measures  for  eradicating 
malaria  and  hookworm  from  the  plains  region,  comprising  parts  of 
the  States  of  Gudrico,  Anzodtegui,  Monagas,  Aragua,  Cojedes,  Apure, 
Carabobo,  Portuguesa,  and  Zamora. 

The  bureau  is  also  charged  with  the  extermination  of  derrengadera, 
a  hip  disease  of  horses. 
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ABOENTINA. 

Decree  suspendine  for  6  months  the  minimum  price  ! 
law  (or  meat  and  cattle. 

Destination  of  Argentina’s  principal  exports  from  Jan. 

ItoNov.  1, 1923.  : 

Maximum  and  minimum  prices  (or  meat  and  rattle. . . 
Condition  of  Buenos  .\lres  banks  at  the  end  of  Septem* 
her,  1923.  ! 

Annual  report  of  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway  ; 

Co.  (Lto.)  for  financial  vMr  ended  June 30.  i 

Grain  storage  capacity  in  Rosario  and  Parana  ports. . . .  | 
Law  No.  11243  regulating  Argentine  port  traction  ; 
charges. 

Export  statistics  of  dairy  products,  1900  to  1923 . 

Law  No.  11283  taxing  steamship  tickets . . 

Argentine  hide  situation  and  cattle  slaughtered . 

BBAXn.. 

I 

Pnblic  health  activities  in  Pernambuco . ' 

Production  and  exportation  of  goat  andaheep  skins  in 
Rio  Grande  do  .‘^ul. 

Report  on  vegetable  oil  seed  shipments  from  Brazil . . 

Haniva  bran  used  as  forage . . . 

Sugar  movement  at  Recite . 

The  livestock  census  at  Pernambuco . 

Federal  loan  made  to  iron  and  steel  plants  in  Brazil. . . 

BrazH's  agricultural  production  during  1922-23 . i. 

Railway  extensioa  in  Paiahvba . 

Fruit  import  regulations  for  'Pernambuco . 

November  report  on  commerce  and  Industries . 

Adoption  of  uniform  banking  hours . I 

Proposed  budget  (or  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  1924 .  | 
Imports  of  Para  for  the  month  of  October,  1923,  from  i 
all  countries. 

Maritime  movement  at  Bahia  (or  years  1921  and  1922. . 
Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  (or  November,  1923.' 
Brazilian  iron  and  steel  industry . | 

CHILE.  I 

Principal  articles  exported  at  Antofagasta  during  ; 

October.  , 

Crop  reports . ] 

Completion  of  road  from  Tacna  to  Tarata,  Province  of 
Tania.  I 

Power  of  attorney  required  (or  making  collections  in 
Chile.  i 

COLOMBIA.  I 

Establishment  of  plant  (or  Pasteurization  of  milk  in  I 
Cartagena.  ' 

November  report  on  commerce  and  industries . j 

Estimated  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Cartagena  dU-  i 
trict,  season  of  1923-24.  j 

November  report  on  commerce  and  industries . i 

New  steamship  service  between  Cartagena  and  New 
York  (freight). 

COSTA  BICA.  I 

November  report  on  commerce  and  Industries . 

CCBA. 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

street  paving  and  other  construction  work . 

Completion  of  railway  line  from  Camaguey  to  Santa 
Cruz  del  Sur. 

shipment  of  henequen  fiber  from  Nuevitas . 

Production  and  exportation  of  chrome  ore  in  the 
Province  of  Cama^ey. 

November  report  on  commerce  and  industriee . 

supplement  to  November  report . 


1923 


Nov. 

8 

Nov. 

9 

Nov. 

10 

Nov. 

17 

Nov. 

23 

Nov. 

21 

Nov.  26 

Dec. 

5 

...do 

Dec. 

"e* 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  23 

...do 

Nov. 

26 

Dec. 

3 

Dec. 

4 

..do 

..do. 

Dec. 

"s' 

Dec. 

7 

Dec. 

8 

Dec. 

10 

Dec. 

13 

Dec. 

14 

Dec. 

IS 

Dec. 

17 

Dec. 

26 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  3 


Nov. 

27 

Dec. 

8 

Dec. 

17 

Dec. 

18 

Dec. 

27 

Dec. 

6 

Nov. 

23 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

10 

...do. 

...do. 

Dec. 

12 

Dec. 

27 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul  general 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Raleigh  A.  Gibson,  consul  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul  at  Rosario. 
Raldgh  A.  Gibson. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


E.  Verne  Richardson,  ccmsul  at  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

John  R.  Bradley,  consul  at  Porto 
Alegre. 

Geo.  H.  Plckerell,  consul  at  Para. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  de 
Janehu. 

Do. 

E.  Verne  Richardson. 

Do. 

Herndon  W.  Goforth,  consul  at  Santos. 
Do. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Geo.  H.  PlckereU. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 


Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul  at  A  nto- 

fo^ta. 

S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at  Con- 
cepddn. 

Emont  C.  von  Tresckow,  consul  at 
'fscna. 

Ben.  C.  Matthews,  consul  at  Iqulqne. 


Lester  L.  Scbnare,  consul  at  Cartagena. 

H.  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Barranquilla. 
Lester  L.  Schnare. 

Da 

Da 


Roderick  W.  Unckles,  vice  consul  at 
San  Jose. 


Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  general 
at  Habana. 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cienfuegos. 
Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at  Nuevi¬ 
tas. 

Da 

Da 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 

Da 
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Subject. 


DOMnOCAN  KEFUBLIC. 

New  law  regulating  license  fees  on  motor  vehicles . 

ECUADOR. 

Increase  in  Ecuadorian  postal  rates,  law  of  Oct.  15, 1923. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1922,  by 
countries. 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . . 

The  vital  statistics  of  Ecuador  for  1922 . 

November  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 


GUATEMALA. 

Guatemalan  import  duties  on  automobile  tires . 

Monthly  report  on  conditicms,  December,  1923 . 

Establishment  of  motor-car  service  between  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Salvador. 

Regulations  governing  the  certification  by  Guatemalan 
consular  officers  of  commercial  invoices  covering 
parcel-post  shipments. 

HONDURAS. 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

November  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Economic  conditions  in  Puerto  Cortes  district  for  1923. 


Greater  care  urged  in  presentation  of  data  for  Me.vican 
consular  Invoices. 

New  immigration  rules  in  Mexico . . 

Methods  of  distributing  food  products  in  Mexico . . 

N ew  Mexican  fishing  Industry  along  the  Gulf  Coast _ 

NICARAGUA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1922. .. . 

Repairs  and  improvements  for  wharf  at  Corinto . 

November  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Danish  colonization  scheme . 


PANAMA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1922 _ 

PARAGUAT. 

Para^3ran  foreign  trade  9  months  of  1923,  compared 
with  same  period  of  1922. 

PERU. 

General  description  of  Peruvian  trade  for  September... . 

SALVADOR. 

Automobile  road  from  El  Salvador  to  Guatemala  City . . 

Culture,  production,  and  trade  in  tobacco . 

November  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Coffee  export  statistics  of  El  Salvador,  1911  to  liKS. . 
URUGUAT. 

October  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 


commerce  and  industries  for 


Hydroelectric  plant  for  Uruguay 
General  situation  and  commerc 
November. 

Proposed  law  to  remove  export  duties  on  washed  wool 

VENEZUELA. 

Pronoeed  development  work  in  the  port  of  Maracaibo . 
Beginning  Dec.  1, 1923,  the  production  tax  on  pendare 
gum  (chicle)  will  be  reduced  from  20  bolivars  to  10 
bolivars  per  50  kilograms. 

Permanent  exposition  of  manubcturers  at  Caracas. . . 
November  report  on  general  conditions  at  La  Guaira... 


Author. 


Nov.  1 

Nov.  7 

Nov.  10 
Nov.  27 
Dec.  11 


Nov.  27 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  13 


Nov.  14 


Dec.  6 
Dec.  29 


Dec.  6 
..do _ 


Nov.  14 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  22 


Nov.  20 

Nov.  30 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  20 


Nov.  7 


Nov.  28 
Dec.  6 


...do. . 


Charles  Bridgham  Hosmer,  consol  «t 
Santo  Domingo  City. 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul  general  at 
Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Philip  Holland,  consul  at  Ouatemeh 
City. 

Augustus  Ostertag,  vice  consol  at 
Guatemala  City. 

PhiUp  Holland. 

Do. 


Robert  L.  Keiser,  consul  at  Tagnii 

"K- 

Geo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at  Puerto  Cortes. 

O.  Gaylord  Marsh,  consul  at  Progreso. 

John  W.  Dye.  consul  at  Ciudad  Joaras. 
Thomas  D.  Bowman,  consul  at  Mexiea 
City. 

John  Q.  Wood,  consul  at  Veracnu. 

Harold  Playter,  consul  at  Oirinto. 

Do. 

Do. 

William  W.  Heard,  consul  at  Bh» 
fields. 

George  Orr,  consul  at  Panama  City. 
Harry  Campbell,  consul  at  Asundon. 

C.  E.  Guyant,  consul  at  Callao-Lima. 


L\^  W.  Franklin,  consul  at  Saa 
^Ivador. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul  at  Uont» 
video. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Nov.  10  :  John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at  Maracaibo. 
Nov.  30  I  Thomas  W.Voetter,  consul  of  Caracas. 


...do _  Do. 

Dec.  26  !  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  vice  consul  at  la 
Guaira. 


& 


